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* Summer 


Schools of The 


Theatre * 





University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Summer Session 
June 29 to August 21! 


ACTING 
STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTING 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 


A group of Seven Prominent 
Plays will be produced in the 
Beautiful Mendelssohn Theatre as 
Workshop for All Students En- 


rolled in Courses » » » » 
THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 


Director of Play Production 
Catalog Sent on Request 
* 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
ANN ARBOR 


BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces 
4% SEASON 
and 


The Formation of an 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct 
observation of the work of a 
distinguished acting company 
and by the production of stu- 
dent plays » Also individual 
study under competent direc- 
tors » A moderate fee will be 
charged for the season. 


TEN WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 22 





Scene from “LUTE SONG” 
By SIDNEY HOWARD and WILL Irwin 


The 1930 Acting Company included 


Edith Barrett Richard Hale 
Alexander Kirkland Aline MacMahon 
June Walker Geoffrey Kerr 


Hugh Buckler Zita Johann 
Joanna Roos Osgood Perkins 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 








$200 AWARD 


Scene Designers Contest. 
Open to College Students 
Closes May 15. Send for details 








Apply to 
LUCILE SULLIVAN, c/o Oliver M. Sayler, Inc , 11 West 42nd St., New York 














School of the Wharf Theatre 


PROVINCETOWN 





‘*Learn to act by acting”’ 
Production..Stanley Pratt 
Acting ....Boris Glagolin 
Diction..... Edith Warman 








' productions. 


Stagecraft .G. A. McFadden 
Stagecraft.. Elmer Hall 
OE ee Marie Thienes 


In conjunction with Brandon Tynan and 
the WHARF PLAYERS who present nins 


8 weeks beginning June 29th 
Address 
Margaret Hewes, 404 E. 59th St. 
VOlunteer 5-1995 New York City 











GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, President 


Incorporated with College Standing and Degree 
conferring privileges. 

Professional Director — Teaching Staff in- 
cludes twenty well-known Instructors. Instruc- 
tion in all the technical phases of dramatic and 
platform art. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, and College Gradua’e 
Courses, providing choice of three or four years 
in length. 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses in 


Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Dancing—Fenc- 
ing—Stage Craft. Liberal Arts instruction in 


THE WILLIAMS SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 








ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


English, Languages, History and Education 
Graduates in demand. 


Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice Training- 
Diction—Pronunciation. 


Affiliated with the Ithaca Conservatory o 
Musie and allied schools. 

Popular and Inspirational Summer School. 
Session opens June 22. 


Fall Term opens October 1. Send for d& 
Scrip.ive catalog and views. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 




















School % Theatre 


SUMMER SESSION 


=" Curriculum designed 


especially to meet needs of teach- 
ers, directors and graduate students 
seeking new contacts and a fresh 
viewpoint on their own problems 
. .. Courses in all essential subjects 
pertaining to the Theatre . . . En- 
rollment limited .. . Write General 
Manager for information. 
Summer Session opens July 1st 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 


Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 


Department 3 ’ Pasadena, California 

















FEAGIN 


JSchootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 
Develops Personality 
through training in Ex- 
pression. General Cultural 

Educaticn. 
Children’s Department 
Day and Evening 





Summer Session, July 6-August 15 
Fall Term Begins October 12 
For Catalog Address Secretary, 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City 




















PHILE LAH RiCt 
Summer School 

of the SPOKEN WORD 

AND THEATRE WoRKSHOP | 

On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. | 
The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 

20th Year ; 

Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Dr 

rection. Professional Company play: 

ing every night. Land and wate! 

sports. 


Enroll Now for 1931 Summer Seaso 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 


285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass 
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MR. PHIDELAH RICE | 
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A Summer Training Base for 
the Arts of the Theatre 


FIFTH YEAR 


+ 
MANHATTAN 
THEATRE 
COLONY 


at Bristol, Connecticut 
(formerly at Peterborough, N. H.) 


WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 





This set in which Paolo and Francesca 
was produced was designed by Mr. 
Wyckoff and executed by the Colony 


students. 


JULY and AUGUST 
8 WEEKS 
Instruction and Training in: 
History of the Drama 
Stage Craft and Decoration 
Stage Direction and Acting 


The Faculty 
Montrose J. Moses 
Alexander Wyckoff 
Walter Hartwig and Hubert Osborne 

















Costuming Evelyn Cohen 
Stage Lighting Alexander Wyckoff 
Make-up Oscar Bernner 





Stage Diction Margaret Prendergast McLean 


Dramatic Criticism John Anderson 
Playwriting John Kirkpatrick 
Thoroughly equipped workshop and studios for student work. Complete 
roductions will be presented by a resident company of well known 
Rasdvor actors. Students will work on the designing, building and 
other preparations of these productions. 
Send for illustrated prospectus: 


WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 
MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
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The 
CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 


announces 


SUMMER SESSION 1931 
JUNE 22-AUGUST | 
A distinguished faculty including: 


DRAMA 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG—From a 
successful London season, including 
the production of “Othello” starring 
Paul Robeson. 


MUSIC 
SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI—World 
Famous Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Private instruction and 
classes for teachers. 
LUISA MORALES MACEDO—Assis- 


tant to Sigismund Stojowski. 


DANCE 
LORE DEJA—Assistant to Mary Wig- 
man, Germany; General leader Wig- 
man Summer School 1929. 
and members of our regular teaching 
staff. 


Delightful climate — week-ends 
may be spent in fascinating ex- 
cursions on Puget Sound; moun- 
tain resorts, mumerous lakes 
within easy access of the city. 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
SCHOOL CATALOG 
ON REQUEST. DEPT. B-3 
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152 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
The GLOUCESTER COLUMBIA COLLEGE | 


THEATRE SCHOOL of the 


INTHE WOODS 
Boothbay Harbor : Maine 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Real Acting: 8 productions in 8 weeks 
Write for Booklet with endorsements by 


Walter Hampden, Jessie Bonstelle, 
Katharine Cornell, Iden Payne. 
526 Hudson Street New York City 
WAtkins 9-8329 





Rocky Neck 
12th Season 
June 27—August 22 


Acting ¢ Production 


Theatre Performances 
twice a week 
For Circular Address 
F. M. EVANS 
112 Charles Street 





LITTLE THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 








OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 


C 0-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 





F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
Boston, Mass. 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics—V oice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 
mitory. 40th year. 


Summer School Starts June 22 


Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Chicago 
THE SURRY WORKSHOP THEODORA IRVINE PLAY WRITING 
3rd Season NT U D lOve we THEATR F AND PRODUCING GROUP 


in conjunction with 
The Surry Playhouse 


LEIGHTON ROLLINS. M'na. Director 


Surry, Maine, near Bar Harbor 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Director 
MILDRED K. HUHN, Associate 


Courses in the technique of Acting. 
Two productions July and August. 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 
Eve Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 
Teacher of Alice Brady 
* Summer Course Begins July 6th 
. Fall Term Begins October 5th 
Address George Birse, General Mgr. 7 


127 Riverside Drive New York Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 





Write for Catalogue 4 





Summer Session—Opens June 15 


IDA RAUH, Director 


Formerly director and producer for origi- 
nal Provincetown Players including Susan 
Glaspell and Eugene O'Neill. > > 


a 
For those interested in writing, producing 
and acting plays. 
NO PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
For further particulars address 
IDA RAUH 


18 Gramercy Park New York City 
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@ WRITE FOR DETAILS 
OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TALENTED PUPILS » INTENSIVE 
COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE, FROM STAGE TO 
CREATIVE » INCLUDING TEACH- 
ERS NORMAL COURSES ~» 
THROUGHOUT THE SUM- 
MER IN THE WORLD'S HIGH- 
EST STUDIO, BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL, CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, 
NEW YORK CITY » » 




















Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 


JOHN MARTIN 
ELSA 
FINLDAY 


EURYTHMICS 
BODY TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
Summer Courses July, August 
Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
AShland 4-2090 
_ Stu Meiainaiae ea = es iehatt STARR aa 
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SARA 
MILDRED 
STRAUSS 


FOUNDER and DIRECTOR 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF THE 
CONCERT DANCE 
ANNOUNCES 


SUMMER COURSES 
WITH CERTIFICATE 


Strauss School of the Dance 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Circle 7-441] 








A Personal Message from 


TED SHAWN 
FLORENCE ROGGE 
BILL ROBINSON 


"We have for you what we believe is the 
most versatile yet thorough dance course, 
planned to give you the fullest benefit of our 
experience to further your own success."' 


ROXY THEATRE Dress Rehearsals 
LEONIDOFF Lectures 


Thorough Modern Comprehensive 
THREE STAR SUMMER COURSE 
for dance teachers June 15 thru July I! 
Hotel Savoy Plaza New York City 


Limited classes. Complete Course $200 
Lectures $50 extra. 
For Booklet and all particulars address: 
TAYLOR-KAY MANAGEMENT 
148 East 47th Street New York City 














vision. . . . Courses for dancers, amateurs 


and teachers in the only authoritative 


merican cchool +o teach th liaman 
ica school to teach the igqman 
method of the modern dance... . Starts 
Oct. Ist. . . Write for curriculum. . 


113 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 

















GLUCK 
1001 o DANG 


THEIR DANCE ARTS & THEORIES 
MODERN GERMAN DANCE 
MIME-MOVEMENT FOR ACTORS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PERFORMING 
with Concert Group 


Booklet on Request 


Fortnightly Performances at the 


INTIMATE THEATRE 


105 West 56th St., Phone Circle 7-6341 


SOREL 




















AIVIENE?: THEATRE 


Cultural Subjects and 
Personal Developments 
* 

Here you select and combine subjects 
for Acting—Teaching—Play Production, 
Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
Talking Pictures, Vocal, Musical Comedy 
Debuts, Stock Theatre and Platform | | 
Appearances while learning. 
Pupils: Mary Pickford, Fred and Adele 

Astaire, Alice Joyce ‘ 

No charge for examination. 

For catalog 5, apply 


J. ELY, 66 West 85th Street 











American Institute 
of 

Dalcroze Eurythmics 

MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 











NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., N. Y., VOlunteer 5-1357 














THE ART of the DANCE 


Essays by 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited, with an introduction, by 


SHELDON CHENEY 


Twenty singularly suggestive essays, 
constituting not only a unique contribu- 
tion to the subject but a trenchant 
document in the history of Modern Art. 


With thirty-three illustrations and 
photographs 


Limited Edition—$7.50 Per Copy 





LA ARGENTINA 
A Study in Spanish Dancing 
with thirty-two plates 
By 
ANDRE LEVINSON 


Author of “The Life of Leon Bakst; 
“Meister des Balletts,’ “La Danse 
au Theatre.” 


Edition Limited to 500 Copies. 


PRICE $10.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., Publishers, 119 W. 57 St., New York 
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FOR AMATEURS 


*THE BOUNDARY 
LINE 


New serious comedy in 3 acts, by Dana 
Burnet. Two sets, 7 m. 5 w. Played 
on Broadway with Otto Kruger. Books, 


each 75¢. Full production notes in- 
cluded in ¢ h copy. 


*THE QUEEN'S 
HUSBAND 





10 3 acts, by Robert 
E. Produced with success 
by of Little Theatres. One 
mn Y + w. Books, each 75¢. 


Dire 


script lent, free. 


*MISS LULU BETT 
The Pulitzer Prize Winner by Zona 
Gale, 2 sets Bound 
. For production pur- 
Poses we lease copies at 50¢ 
Ss manus 


1) 4m. 5 w. 


each. 
ript lent, free. 


Send f niliete on ae . 
ow yor nplete descriptive catalogue 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
New York 


». : 
Play Dept 5 Fifth Ave. 
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A FULL-TIME SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE ARTS 

SEASON 1931-32 _ OCTOBER TO MAY 
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TECHNIQUES OF ACTING » VOICE AND 
SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC APPLIED TO 
MOVEMENT » STAGE DESIGN AND COSTUME 


WITH 


MARTHA GRAHAM LOUIS HORST 
LAURA ELLIOT MARGARETE DESSOFF 
HERBERT GELLENDRE 


IRENE LEWISOHN 
DIRECTORS § RITA WALLACH MORGENTHAU 
FRANCES FENTON PARK 








CATALOGUE OR INFORMATION FROM 
139 WEST 56th ST., N. Y. C.—CIRCLE 7-1820 
ALSO AFTER-SCHOOL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN, 
IN DANCING PANTOMIME, AND _ DICTION. 





KING-COIT SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN 
o 
ACTING 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
DANCING 


AFTERNOON & SATURDAY CLASSES 
NOVEMBER TO MAY 


For information write or phone 


135 E. 40th St., New York CAI 5-8995 





Fe a A i 
Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


oe “ta The 
Paid pa DRAMA BOOK 
ay a) SHOP, INC. 






| Rae. 5 48 West 52nd Street 
‘ OCU ; New York. N. Y. 
Important New Books 
ENTER THE ACTRESS 
Rosamond Gilder 5.00 
MODERN CONTINENTAL PLAY- 
WRIGHTS Frank W. Chandler 4.00 
MODERN AMERICAN & BRIT- 
ISH PLAYS7 ed. S. N. Tucker 4.00 
DRAMAS OF MODERNISM AND 
THEIR FORERUNNERS 
ed. Montrose J. Moses 3.50 
THE CRAFT OF THE CRITIC 
S. Stephenson Smith 3.00 











PLAYS TO READ 


GREEN GROW 
THE LILACS 


By Lynn Riggs 
PRICE, $2.00. 


THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


By Channing Pollock. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


TOMORROW AND 
TOMORROW 


By Philip Barry. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


ALISON’S HOUSE 


By Susan Glaspell. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


PHILIP GOES 
FORTH 


By George Kelly. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


THAT’S 
GRATITUDE! 


By Frank Craven. 


THE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 


PRICE, $2.00. 


By Gogol. English version with pref- 
ace, by John Anderson. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Send for our latest complete 
catalogue of Ptays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


36 West 45th St. 811 West 7th St. 
New York. Les Angeles. 
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BRIAN AHERNE AS ROBERT BROWNING 


The English actor who plays the poet lover in Kath- 
arine Cornell’s New York production of The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Season Ends — George Kelly 
Scores Broadway — Wozzeck 
in Philadelphia 


HE passing of Easter brings the 
realization that another theatre 
season is at an end. A bad season, both 
commercially and artistically, that is 
pretty generally agreed. The business 
depression of 1930-31 is, of course 
blamed for the falling off in profits; as 
to the falling off in quality, one need 
only listen to the lament of George 
Kelly, who, on the eve of his departure 
for Hollywood and the talkies, unbur- 
dened his mind about “the increasingly 
large number of inept and incompetent 
persons who are trying to write” and 
about people who enter the producing 
fields ‘‘who know nothing whatever of 
the theatre and have no legitimate inter- 
est init. . . . The Broadway stage,” he 
continues, ‘“‘has practically no appeal 
right now for the writer interested in a 
serious analytical study of characters 
and situations. . . . The discriminating 
playgoer is more than ever in eclipse.”’ 
While Mr. Kelly seems to have over- 
stated the situation, it is true that his- 
torians of the American drama will find 
little progress to record in the actual 
productions of the season just ended. 


[ 359 ] 
May 193 





DOLPH BOLM is at work in 
the First National Studios in 
Hollywood as technical director, ad- 
viser, and ballet master of a film for 
John Barrymore dealing with the life 
of a Russian ballet impresario. Since 
the film calls for four ballet scenes 
and a dress rehearsal, Mr. Bolm will 
have full opportunity to test his skill 
as a choreographer for the screen. 
Anton Grot has designed the settings, 
and Mossolow, one of the most mod- 
ern of Russian composers, has created 
the score. So while Hollywood pro- 
ducers and public are still, as one fea- 
ture writer says, “singing dirges over 
dancing” as far as the talking picture 
is concerned, a new opportunity to test 
the art of the dance in this new field 
is progressing towards completion. 
= 
HE Fratellinis, the three famous 
brothers who have given life to 
the circus in Paris for many years, 
are to have their own traveling oircus 














THEATRE 


OT a new work by Bernard 

Shaw, but The Switchback by 
James Bridie, is the final play an- 
nounced for this year’s Festival pro- 
gram at Malvern, England. Cedric 
Hardwicke is cast for the leading part 
and the tone of the piece is indicated 
by the fact that it combines in its 
material for satire three of the favor- 
ite subjects of the contemporary the- 
atre—the medical profession, the mod- 
ern newspaper, and present day financ- 
ing and promoting. 


ae 

COMMITTEE has recently 

been formed in Paris to de- 
velop the literary quality of film 
scenarios. There is hardly an Ameri- 
can familiar with Paris who would 
not be glad to join this committee, not 
because of any special hope for ac- 
complishment, not even because of the 
distinguished membership — Sacha 
Guitry, Edouard Bourdet, Marcel 
Pagnol, Paul Morand, Albert Wille- 
metz, and Saint-Granier—but because 
it is announced to meet twice a week 


at the Café de Paris. 


® 

MONG tthe casualties of the 

season is the Reinhardt Theatre 
School in Vienna. It is possible that 
the organization, so long a cherished 
feature of Vienna dramatic life, may 
be carried on as a private institution, 
but Reinhardt’s duties outside of the 
Austrian capital have broadened so 
during the last few years that it is 
impossible for him to devote enough 
personal attention to the school to 
make it stand longer as his own work. 


e 

N COPENHAGEN the young 

Balantchin who was Diaghileff’s 
chief choreographer during the last 
three years of Les Ballets Russes has 
recently produced six ballets from the 
Diaghileff repertory: Stravinsky’s 
Apollo Musagetes, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Sheherazade, Richard Strauss’ 
The Legend of Joseph, Rossini and 
Respighi’s The Toy Shop, de Falla’s 
The Three Cornered Hat and Rieti’s 
Barabou. He expects also to produce 
two of the longer ballets from the 
classical Danish repertory. 
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There are, however, extenuating and en- 
couraging circumstances. The year has 
added evidence that no time of financial 
stress is so severe that a good play will 
not find a sufficient audience. It has, 
indeed, been so difficult to obtain seats 
for outstandingly popular performances 
as to justify Brock Pemberton’s saying 
that the only play a New Yorker really 
wants to see is the one he cannot get 
tickets for. There have, however, un- 


doubtedly been less good plays than 
usual because some producers are reluct- 


ant to put their most valued treasures to 
the test of hard times. 


Another effect of the period of de- 
pression is distinctly more hopeful. In 
more prosperous times a considerable 
element of the populace who attend the 
theatre go just “to see a show” and gen- 
erally show a preference for the greater 
privacy and privilege of the legitimate 
stage rather than for the democracy of 
the screen. When they must curtail their 
expenditures, however, they go to much 
the same kind of a show produced as a 
talkie. This has left many theatres dark 
and empty, and when audiences are hard 
to woo, producers search eagerly for the 
novel and unusual. The result has been 
that this season has seen more endeavor 
in the arts that are allied to the theatre 
and not too often present in it, than have 
most like periods. Though it is not, 
perhaps, evident to the outsider, the 
periphery of the New York theatre is 
humming with industry, and much that 
was bad in the past but acceptable be- 
cause it paid, now that it no longer pays 
is sloughed off—permanently, let us hope. 
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The production in Philadeiphia of Alban Berg’s 
music drama, Wozzeck, achieved the remarkable. 
not only by drawing New Yorkers away from their 
home town to a theatre of another city, but also by 
filling the members of its audience with a great en- 
thusiasm for something new and strange. Robert 
Edmond Jones designed the sets. His conception of 
the barracks scene is shown above. 
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MiriAM ELIAS 


This Russian actress, who was a charter member of the 
Habima Theatre, has found audiences in Germany and 
England for her dramatic recitals inspired by Hebrew and 
Palestinian material, before presenting them in New York. 


(Photograph by Goldberg) 























Pas p’ACIER 


Edwin Strawbridge, who has arranged the choreography for 
the dramatic interpretations of Prokofieft’s Pas d’dAcier 
(presented by the League of Composers), appearing with 
the Japanese dancer, Nimura. (Photograph by Goldberg) 

























Giant puppets made by Remo Bufano 
after designs by Robert Edmond 
Jones for the League of Composers 
production of Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex: upper left, Jocasta; right, Tire- 
sias. below, Oedipus. (Photographs 
by Maurice Goldberg) 











THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


T lacks only six years to make it a 
century since the death of George 
Biichner, German _ poet- playwright 
whose Danton’s Tod has long been fa- 
miliar to the world’s great stages, and 
whose play of social protest, Wozzeck, 
with ultra-modern music by Alban Berg, 
has been the sensation of the American 
opera season. So long it may take for a 
work of art to find its completion. Woz- 
zeck has been heard with enthusiasm in 
Germany for several years, but its bitter 
modernity seemed to make it undesira- 
ble for the Metropolitan Opera House. 
It came instead to the Philadelphia 
Opera under Stokowski’s adventurous 
leadership and provided the unusual 
spectacle of a train load of New York 
critics, musicians and music lovers trav- 
eling out to hear a drama so sordid and 
cruel that most theatres’ box offices, if 
not their doors, would be barred to it. 
“Gluttons for punishment”, perhaps, 
these musicians, yet here is a snatch of 
what Olin Downes of the New York 
Times said in writing of the experience 
afterward: 

“An astonishing, illuminating and 
salutary experience for a professional 
observer of musical events, stirred out of 
himself. . . . By sudden shiftings and 
partings of the curtains, to get a glimpse 
of the creative processes of an artist’s 
soul; to perceive dimly, vistas of new 
ideas and new beauty as they unfolded 
in the score, and to become immersed, 
willy-nilly, in a grim and fantastical 
drama till there was for the moment 
nothing in the world but that drama, and 
its morbid, lurid and mystical music.” 
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HE dramatic festival at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to be pre- 
sented (May 25th-June 27th) under 
the direction of Robert Henderson in 
the new Mendelssohn Theatre of the 
University, parallels the Malvern 
idea. On the program for the season 
are a series of plays with professional 
casts including Tom Powers in Noel 
Coward’s Private Lives and, with 
Violet Kemble Cooper, in Congreve’s 
The Way of the World, and Sil- 
Vara’s Caprice; Blanche Yurka in 
The Man in Possession and in the 
title role of Sophocles’ Electra, with 
Martha Graham designing the 
Choruses and appearing as solo 
dancer. e 


FTER three and a half years at 
the Varietés in Paris, Topaze 
has ended its run. During all this 
time, Marcel Pagnol’s play has regu- 
larly given nine performances a week 
and nobody seems to know why it 
closed now, since the last audiences 
were still reputed to be large enough 
to have been called good at many a 
less successful play. 
os 
OW in its second year the an- 
nual three-act play contest for 
the Samuel French prize and the 
THEATRE Arts Montuity Cup 
gives promise of making a consider- 
able advance beyond its last year’s 
record. The tournament will be held 
the week of May 11th and the groups 
already entered, with the names of 
their plays, are listed as follows: 
The Beechwood Players of Scarbo- 
rough-on-the-Hudson, New York, in 
Technigue by Eunice Durton Arm- 
strong and Henry Stillman; The 
Wigwam Players of Lapeer, Michi- 
gan, in Sideshow by Carl Beitell 
Smith; The Pyramid Players of 
Brooklyn in Paradise by Thomas 
Malloy and Pascal Diancardo; The 
Morningside Players of Columbia 
University in If Booth Had Missed 
by Arthur Goodman; The Henry 
Players of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York, in The Mighty 
Nimrod from the pen of Charles 
O’Brien Kennedy. 











AL JOLSON AND OTHERS 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


Te assurance that Al Jolson, America’s greatest single en- 


tertainer, was coming back to the theatre after five years 

in the talking pictures was more important than the selec- 
tion of any single vehicle for his return. In the fourteen years 
before he went to Hollywood, Jolson had established his reputa- 
tion and developed his dynamic style through the series of produc- 
tions known loosely as the Winter Garden shows, Bombo, Sinbad, 
Robinson Crusoe Jr., Big Boy. In themselves, they are gone from 
memory now, since their life was all in his gift of raising the com- 
monplace material of the music hall to the sweeping energy of 
the moments he created. A “mammy song”, as he sang it, could 
lose its ridiculous sentimentality and acquire suddenly the quality 
and importance of a folk ballad; and it is still a tribute to Jolson’s 
individual style that the songs whose popularity he made, which 
might otherwise have been forgotten as swiftly as all popular songs, 
live on in a way from year to year because of his association with 
them. 

This background furnished a problem, however, when the ve- 
hicle selected for Jolson’s return was announced as The Wonder 
Bar, the European cabaret play adapted from the original of Geza 
Herczeg and Karl Farkas, and already played successfully abroad. 
For the first time since he became a star, Jolson was to appear 
without the dependable burnt cork in which he had scored his 
well-remembered successes. For the first time, too, he would enter 
a play not altogether designed for him, as were those earlier en- 
tertainments in which he frequently dismissed his company in the 
middle of an evening and held the stage alone until midnight— 
a test for an entertainer! Lacking that informality, this adapta- 
tion of The Wonder Bar was still sufficiently thread-like to become 
a one-man show. Its plot, starting up out of the audience, was a 
heavy intrigue of a lady’s jewels and a villainous gigolo; and an 
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THE WONDER BAR 


One of the calmer moments of The //’onder Bar shows 
Adrian Rosely offering the indefatigable Mr. Jolson refresh- 
ment as a reward for his strenuous entertaining in this in- 
formally staged adaptation from the German of Geza Herc- 
zeg and Karl Farkas. (Photograph by White) 
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AL JOLSON AND OTHERS 


effort to make the scene exotic with intricate lighting was a labori- 
ous failure. But the close relationship of Jolson to his audience 
was alone of real importance, here as in his every appearance in 
the theatre. In The Wonder Bar, that intimacy was facilitated by 
the absence of a curtain, by the projection of the stage beyond the 
line of the proscenium, and by the freedom he assumed to wander 
in and out of the audience. I dare say that, by the end of it, we 
had very little of The Wonder Bar as Europe has known it. We 
had, instead, the magnificent vitality of Jolson’s personality, his 
unending enthusiasm, his alert response to the expectations of his 
audience. The old tricks were there—the smashing abandon of his 
singing style, the emotionalized talking off of the second verse of a 
song. It was “tear jerking”, it was violent exhibitionism, it was 
based even more obviously than most presentational acting on per- 
sonal pride of performance and thorough awareness of an audi- 
ence. Within its limitations, and remembering always that Jolson 
is not a creative actor but an entertainer, it was the most completely 
theatricalized experience that the month afforded on Broadway. 


What potentialities were in the late Hans Chlumberg’s Miracle 
at Verdun, so rapturously received last Fall in Leipzig, were still 
doubtful here when the Theatre Guild interpretation was strung 
out across the wide stage of the Martin Beck Theatre. The re- 
staging of the play, following its premiére and an adverse press, 
did not remove the question. Chlumberg’s postulation for a drama 
of thirty-two million war dead resurrected and sent back into the 
world was of course staggering in the possibilities it suggested. 
But in the theatre the question’s value depended on an answer 
which, in theatrical terms, would be equally striking. Chlumberg 
himself did not answer the question as forcefully as he asked it; 
nor did the Guild’s production, as staged by Herbert Biberman, 
capture more than a bare reflection of the momentous idea. When 
I saw the play, deletions and changes were still being made, and 
presumably the first confusion had been somewhat obviated. Still 
Chlumberg’s premise seemed grotesquely beyond his power to real- 
ize it for the stage; and there was a further confirmation of this 
weakness in the use of talking films to increase the range of the 
play. As a prelude to the small, still graveyard at Verdun where 
lay the war dead, the panoramic battle-pictures were startlingly 
effective. Elsewhere they were a poor apology. Viewed even as 
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a spectacle Miracle at Verdun was diffuse beyond the limits of 
effective pageantry. The resurrection of the dead and their halting 
march out into a world that would renounce them as an economic 
burden were moving in the details of personal anguish. But the 
adventure, so promising in its inception, was never particularized 
by the playwright nor stirred to individual poignancy by its mass 
performance. The reception of the news of the resurrection by the 
political leaders of France, Germany and England was a heavy 
excursion into farce, set in bed rooms; the discussion of the prob- 
lem at an assembly of the powers of church and state was a re- 
working of the argument of other plays of disillusion. When the 
dead returned to their graves, shaken by the vast irony of their 
sacrifice, it was a conclusion whose strength—like that of the pre- 
lude—related again to the premise of the play and not to its sub- 
stance. In Mr. Biberman’s direction, abstractions were negative 
and realism was without the exaltation of a theme of death into 
life... . Unless Miracle at Verdun was radically altered in tran- 
sit one must believe that it won its effect abroad in a background 
of bitter experience and quickening memory. The play neces- 
sarily left that background behind in journeying across the world. 
The Guild evoked no imaginative substitute for it here. 

After twenty-five years in the Broadway workshops, Rachel 
Crothers is still frank in her ideal of competence for its own sake. 
It is a paying notion, commercially and sometimes artistically, and 
in practice it is almost always revealing of the theatre of its time. 
Miss Crothers’ latest comedy, 4s Husbands Go, might have been 
written three months or ten years ago; it follows the rules, as her 
plays have generally done, with good humor, neat dialogue, pat 
characterizations and conclusions gratifying to a comfortable belief 
in one’s neighbors. The sum of these virtues, when well assem- 
bled, is skillful minor entertainment unhampered by efforts to com- 
municate messages or points of view. Indeed, 4s Husbands Go is 
so completely within the “sure-fire” formula that it may bear a 
rewarding scrutiny. One imagines that Miss Crothers, looking 
about her at a theatre of desperate sophistication, sees that the aver- 
age, solid character has been offstage so long that it may come back 
almost as new; and that a lively old-fashioned sort of humor may, 
in revival, be testy and refreshing. Then, let the false glamour of 
a Parisian café and the Continent in general fade in the homey 
glow of a Dubuque, Ia. fireside, she plots, asshe brings home Lucile 
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Lingard, a young matron, and Emmie Sykes, a fatuous widow, 
followed at a distance by two European acquisitions—a young 
English poet, conceded to be a decent sort, and a caricatured 
Frenchman of the type who will send any good American audi- 
ence into a merry gale of laughter. 

Though the machinery frequently threatens to run down, and is 
revived only by some strenuous farcing, Miss Crothers’ will to 
please is indomitable; match a laugh for a heart-throb, and the 
result is incontestable! Let the young Englishman and the sturdy 
mid-West husband discover each the other’s manly worth, silently 
settle the problem of the wife—and there are ten minutes of stir- 
ring nobility to offset the uproarious spectacle of a monocle in a 
Dubuque living room. No less shrewd is Miss Crothers’ complete 
supervision of such a mechanism—the casting of a broad come- 
dienne, Catherine Doucet, for the widow; of Jay Fassett as the 
husband whose bluff exterior must, even at first sight, be recog- 
nized as hiding a heart of gold. Her direction is equally calcu- 
lated: it supplements an amusing speech unfailingly with appro- 
priate business. It preserves a straight face for each transition into 
what is called “heart stuff’. This is shrewd theatre! 


Another potential technician, Channing Pollock, is less care- 
ful. When Mr. Pollock, in The House Beautiful, can refrain 
from his confirmed habit of pounding a pulpit dully, his play rises 
to some of the effectiveness of its theme of struggle, love and sacri- 
fice. Of his own volition, those moments are infrequent. Though 
he is a playwright who knows the theatre, he is more often a 
preacher obsessed with shadowy allegory and a conviction that 
only the virtues are the material of art. Like Mr. Moneypenny 
before it, The House Beautiful is staged with insight, set with 
beauty, acted with clear-sighted competence. Again like Mr. 
Moneypenny, its sermon (for Mr. Pollock must have a sermon) 
repeats endlessly, ““Money is not everything.” “Love conquers all” 
and a score of other worthy sentiments are thrown in for moral 
measure. Mr. Pollock, a keen champion of the value of his plays, 
righteously defends all this against the prevailing cynicism of this 
century, which he finds very painful. 

The House Beautiful starts hopefully, if along familiar lines. 
In a New Jersey real estate development, at the beginning of the 
century, Archibald Davis and his wife Jennifer mortgage their 
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$40-a-week future to buy a home. The transitions over the period 
of ten years encompassed in the first act are written and played 
skilfully against the sensitive setting provided by Jo Mielziner. 
Indeed, the compassion suggested by the play’s early scenes is not 
unlike that of Monckton Hoffe’s Many Waters. Mr. Hoffe, treat- 
ing a similar theme, let sentiment take its own gentle course and 
achieve a quiet beauty. The embattled Mr. Pollock steps in as 
raisonneur and traffic policeman to the destinies and thoughts of 
the characters he has been at pains to create. As he stands behind 
and interrupts them, he declaims a blanket indictment against all 
that he dislikes of modern life. To reinforce his argument for 
simple faith, he dramatizes the struggle in terms of medieval chiv- 
alry, casts his people into uneasy armor, sets trumpets blowing in 
the wind and fills the air with sonorous and very bad prose poetry. 
The story of Archibald and Jennifer Davis, commonplace and 
eventful, is old but strong enough to deserve its own way free of 
this clamorous, hybrid style. Its ideal of some mutual and perma- 
nent creation, symbolized by the haven of a home, is caught and 
mirrored in simplicity of performance by James Bell and Mary 
Phillips. It flows on and gains the momentum of its theme until, 
of course, Mr. Pollock charges in upon it with the distracting roar 
of the crusader, making of The House Beautiful a sermon in build- 
ing stones. 

Neither is A. A. Milne above evading an issue, by romanticiz- 
ing it out of bounds, in Give Me Yesterday. Charles Hopkins 
has produced it, which is guarantee of a scrupulous production and 
careful, effective acting. Mr. Milne has written the first and third 
acts of Give Me Yesterday at the brisk pace and with the forth- 
right charm he brings to any story founded in actuality. In this 
instance, it is the predicament of an English cabinet minister upon 
whom success has so nearly closed in that when he would evade it 
there is no escape. Against every desire recaptured from his child- 
hood he becomes a prisoner to his political career. The story opens 
with that casual economy of exposition of which Mr. Milne is a 
master. The background of its principal character, the Rt. Hon. 
R. Selby Mannock, is sketched in easily and lightly. Mannock 
is an enormous success, very likely to be the next chancellor of the 
exchequer. Only the slightest shadow of self-doubt plays over 
his career until, returning to the town of his boyhood, on a political 
campaign, he stops at the house where he had lived as a child, 
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and there meets the woman he had long before forsaken to make a 
prosperous marriage. It is a real crisis, well prepared by Louis 
Calhern’s studied portrait of the politician and the wistful restraint 
of Sylvia Field’s romantic girl that he left behind him. But Mr. 
Milne weakens and allows the next step to be resolved by a fantasy 
of children at play. What has been incisive and subtle in the writ- 
ing and acting is wrecked on the blatant evasion of a soft fairy-tale 
formula; the problem of success and despair has fled beyond re- 
capture when he attempts to come to grips with it again in the 
third act. 


The danger that lurks in revivals, in the so-called modern clas- 
sics that come back to take their chances in this restless generation, 
was sad and evident again in The Admirable Crichton. George 
C. Tyler, who fixes a fond managerial eye on the glories of the 
past, restored the Barrie piece after its absence’ of almost thirty 
years from the New York stage; as is his custom on such holiday 
occasions, he filled leading roles with prominent “names”: Walter 
Hampden for the mysterious butler, Fay Bainter for the Lady 
Mary, Estelle Winwood for Tweeny, the Cockney maid. . . . The 
first act, still effective in comic situation, came brightly back: the 
irony of Lord Loam’s social utopia, in which the servants are enter- 
tained as the family guests (to their own vast discomfiture) is 
droll with moments of the sly Barrie wit. But the island scenes, 
in which a thesis is presented partially as a comedy of ideas, and 
more often as whimsical romance, is discovered to be neither. The 
social point is gone with the years—if, indeed, it was ever fully 
at hand, for there is small evidence that Barrie had either the 
power or the inclination to pursue it decisively. Could master and 
servant slough off their social heritage and reverse their artificial 
rank so easily? And what constitutes an arbitrary society, any- 
how? Would Crichton, the master of the shipwrecked band, have 
somehow continued his sway when the party escaped the island? 
How time has affected that enigma is the mark of age upon the 
play. Twenty-eight years ago Crichton’s mystery could allow one 
New York critic to analyze it seriously in terms of Mill’s Political 
Economy and Bagehot’s Political Constitution. Was this social 
radicalism? A. B. Walkley, John Corbin and Max Beerbohm put 


the question seriously. ... What was left of The Admirable 
Crichton, on his latest visit, were a few faintly wry jests over so- 
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ciety reversed by nature, and some warmed over touches depending 
a little naively on the mechanics of stage properties. With Mr. 
Hampden playing a Crichton utterly humorless after the first act, 
and with other “stars’’ competing in their orbits, Barrie’s gentle 
humor met its final obstacle. Not being clear discussion, his play 
was neither sustained enchantment nor good nonsensical froth, but 
a long evening touched with pathos. 


Lesser events of an already waning season included Privilege 
Car, a melodramatic circus comedy by Edward J. Foran and Wil- 
lard Keefe. It was bursting with diverse plots compounded of 
hard, believable talk, bright colors and other source material. . .. 
Ernest Truex, impersonating Napoleon’s double in Napi, was ex- 
pert as always in an otherwise heavy farce. ... Half a dozen plays 
have opened and, with justice, stayed a week or less. The year, 
as anyone might guess, is once more at the Spring. 





Hollywood Opening Night—A Drawing by Zel Meyer 
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OUTSIDE AND IN 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


EARLY a year ago THEATRE ARTS invited a number of 
independent English artists—among them novelists, essay- 
ists, poets, painters and musicians—to express their frank 
opinion of the present-day stage as art and institution. Those only 
were approached who had no theatrical axe to grind, whether as 
writers or designers or in any other capacity. We had some re- 
gretted refusals, and we received a few caustic observations on the 
theatre by letter or postcard; but upon the whole the response to 
our invitation was generous, and we have every reason to thank 
the contributors to the series called I Look at the Theatre. 
Perhaps they will be less grateful to me for trying to summarize 
their conclusions; for the diversity of opinion was so rich and 
stimulating, and nearly every article was so full of colour, that the 
gist of individual impression cannot be given in a few words. As 
readers, we felt that these were artists who wrote, not publicists or 
impresarios or leader-writers. They were interested enough in 
another art, not their own, to make a reasoned survey of its con- 
dition and prospects. We should look upon their interest in the 
theatre as a first-rate layman’s interest. The dramatist should re- 
gard them as a first-rate critical audience, and the producer and 
actor and director as first-rate spectators. Theatre people and 
theatre-goers as a whole should regard them as first-rate dramatic 
critics or reviewers, though they express themselves in a language 
very unlike that of the critic by daily profession. Their opinions 
to-day are as likely as not to be the general opinion of to-morrow. 
So it was with the theatre of the late nineteenth century, which 
was vigorously criticized from without by non-theatrical writers 
like George Bernard Shaw and eventually compelled to make him 
a theatrical writer and to accept from him a philosophy against 
which artists in their turn rebel to-day. So it will be again; the 
art of the theatre is intellectually well enough advanced in its way, 
but it is aesthetically a generation behind the times of other arts, 
as it has nearly always been about a generation behind them. 
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J. B. Priestley, as “a steady playgoer”, leads off by confessing 
a preference for the lighter stage. We should expect it of him. He 
finds the Shavian drama, with all its ideas and wit, to be based 
upon a misconception of the theatre itself. (This is the view held 
almost without exception by the writers of I Look at the Theatre.) 
But The Cherry Orchard stirred him in Shakespearean fashion be- 
cause of its richness and atmosphere. He is “prepared now to book 
seats for a play that has no plot, no organized and developed action 
at all, so long as it has definite atmosphere and offers a good thick 
slice of life.” It is the “wrong thickness” of most contemporary 
drama that dissatisfies him. The dramatists he finds too ingenious, 
they bother too much about their situations and plots, they are not 
enough concerned with solid characters in whom a live interest can 
be taken. They do not satisfy the craving for happy absorption 
in other people’s fortunes, the mainspring of theatrical interest. 

If a play is to be artificial at all, to Priestley’s mind, it should 
be as artificial as possible, like the comedies of Congreve: it should 
not pretend to belong to the world of daily experience and there 
spin out its thin and hollow plot. Nearly all of his criticism is 
dramatic rather than theatrical, but it is none the worse for that. 
The dramatist may well think it over. Apart from their intel- 
lectual tendency, there is no doubt that plays have been getting 
steadily cleverer and thinner ever since the day of Scribe. They 
are now incredibly clever and immeasurably thin. Now and again 
we are reminded by some piece like Strange Interlude that a re- 
action is possible in the dramatist’s point of view and technique; 
but still the thin stream of accomplishment trickles on, and the 
novelist rightly admits that he prefers the lighter stage because at 
least it makes no pretensions to being something it is not. If it 
cannot give a rich slice of life and character, it gives a rich slice of 
nonsense instead. 

To the painter Nevinson the theatre is suspect from the beginning 
because drama is a popular art. He thinks that painting now 
stands in the forefront of artistic expression precisely because it has 
shed the public. Although a lover of the circus and the music-hall, 
he believes that “democracy kills all art”. There is some confu- 
sion here, at least to the minds of those of us who would sooner 
spend an evening in Paris with the Fratellinis than with Henri 
Bernstein. Nevinson cannot abide the intellectual or Shavian 
drama, that goes without saying; but the English art of vaudeville 
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YVONNE ARNAUD 


The young lady described by Ashley Dukes as “‘the liveliest 
actress’ in the name part of J. B. Fagan’s comedy, The Im- 
proper Duchess, recently produced in London. (Photo- 
graph by the Stage Photo Company) 











A setting made entirely of galvanised steel for the 
recent production at the Festival Theatre of Cam- 
bridge (England) of The Famous History of Henry 
VIII, a masque in the modern manner, using the text 
attributed to Shakespeare and others. Terence Gray, 
director. (Photograph by Scott and Wilkinson) 
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is surely a remarkable creation of democracy. It is true to say as 
he does that “the art of the theatre is neither an amusement nor 
an education”, indeed that may be essentially one of the truest 
things said by any of our writers; but it is surely idle to hope “that 
soon the theatre will come back to its own supported by only those 
who like the theatre as much as the artists, much as painters are 
now only supported by a tiny public who like pictures well enough 
to buy them.” That is a comparison unfair both to painting and 
the theatre. 

It is notorious that modern painting is supported by specula- 
tors and dealers as much as by genuine devotees or collectors; and 
if all their number were marshalled together they would scarcely 
suffice to fill one theatre for a week, much less to keep ten play- 
wrights and a hundred actors and actresses from starvation. The 
commercial theatre, as Nevinson sees, must go downhill with the 
progress of mechanization. But if the only hope of the stage were 
the natural aristocracy of art, as opposed to popular liking and 
popular support, every theatre might shut its doors to-morrow. 
What is more, every Elizabethan theatre might have shut its doors, 
and Shakespeare need never have written. The Old Vic and Sad- 
lers’ Wells would mean nothing. “This public must be got out 
of the theatre, put back again into the circus, the freak show, the 
talkies and the music-hall ... places of amusement full of the 
beauty of folklore and folk-music and the old public love of cruelty 
and sexual buffoonery . . . then will the drama develop as an art.” 
Must here must be a word for Mussolini. What if the public must 
remain, as in Athens or on Thames-side? 

I think the main points made by Naomi Mitchison are that 
actors are too professional or “actorish” and that directors do not 
contrive to give enough magic to the theatre, so that its glamour 
is constantly diminishing to the would-be enchanted mind of the 
spectator. These are sound criticisms, simply put forward by the 
novelist who is thinking as a simple theatrical spectator. It is 
necessary however to think about realism and its defects before one 
can reasonably complain of theatrical directors; and if actors be- 
have in the drawing-room rather too much as they behave on the 
stage, or vice versa, that is chiefly because they have been bred up 
to a certain way of appearing before the public. The Ballet, which 
“fulfills the fairyland test” to the writer’s mind, that is to say lends 
the enchantment in which the theatre from its professionalism and 
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commonplace production so often fails, is of course the most rigidly 
professional of all forms of dramatic art . . . indeed an art that 
knows no amateurs at all, and rigidly excludes all who are unable 
to pass the preliminary test of long technical training added to the 
most extreme physical fitness for the stage. And this would surely 
apply also to the Greek drama. The amateur movement in the 
theatre can do much to correct the faults of professionalism as we 
know it to-day; but it can never replace the truly professional 
spirit in writing or acting or production. The theatre must be a 
vocation before it can be anything else. 

John Middleton Murry confesses himself to be “one of the 
simple souls”, to whom the theatre is still a great and singular 
event. Unlike other writers, he finds that his demand of theatrical 
art is almost unchanged after thirty years of experience. He 
wishes to behold wonders, and wonders commensurate with his 
own strange expectation. The demand is rarely satisfied, and then 
only by moments of rare acting or remarkable drama, so rare that 
he is still uncertain whether it is the playwright or the actor who 
“works the miracle”. He is conscious chiefly of a vibrant com- 
munication between stage and audience: and as we should expect 
of so responsive a playgoer, he feels that “our modern attitude 
towards, the theatre is too intellectual by far.” Richness and 
warmth flowing from the stage count for more than any positive 
thoughts or even positive emotions. The theatre being in its es- 
sence a mystery, he desires to be spellbound by its influence. He 
does not stress the parallel between drama and religion because that 
is bound to lead to misunderstandings, but he feels nevertheless 
that “the drama is the most perfect instrument for communicating 
that deeper awareness of life, of its precariousness and its signifi- 
cance, its destinies and disasters, which is what I understand by the 
religious sense.” 

If painters stand in the van of artistic expression, as Nevinson 
maintains, then Paul Nash must be forgiven for picking his bone 
of contention with the English theatre at the outset. To his mind 
it “prefers to keep the artists outside”, and certainly enough of 
“the artists” are there to support his contention. Looking from 
the outside, he sees the professional managers and actors at work, 
and he sees the astonishing phalanx of waiting and eager playgoers, 
always ready, Heaven knows why, to accept the wares they have to 
offer. He himself knows what he asks of the theatre, and seeing 
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so many others accept an indifferent substitute he readily concludes 
that what “the public” asks of the stage is sensation first of all, 
perhaps sensation first and last. But there is another side to this 
question. The theatrical “public”, as the outside artist sees it, is 
a fallacy. It is a “public” of the leader-writer’s imagination. 
Nothing positive can be accomplished, even in theatrical criticism, 
until this notion of a unified body of taste .. . whether good taste 
or bad taste make no matter... is abandoned. 

I find myself in complete agreement with all that Humbert 
Wolfe has to say concerning theatre and cinema. The stage is 
fortunate among the arts in having the film as contemporary rival 
and stimulus. Every step towards the mechanization of drama 
proves the supremacy of drama itself. We perceive increasingly 
that the limitations of the theatre form its real strength. Although 
commercially speaking the stage produces little at the moment that 
cannot be as well or better produced by mechanical means of re- 
production, a new imaginative impulse is being given to the play- 
wright, and his opportunity was never greater than now. This 
is a truth even clearer to the artist outside the theatre than to most 
theatre men, who work in the midst of the confusion of changing 
values and conventions. 

Martin Armstrong, too, joins in expressing a disillusionment 
with the intellectual drama and all its works. Looking for his 
entertainment to characterization first of all, he is even more dis- 
illusioned by the younger writers of comedy with their “innumer- 
able plays about little people in little situations, all so cleverly 
done, so witty, so superficially true to life or so true to superficial 
life”. And he is himself so superficial as to put these radical faults 
down to any particular theatrical convention such as “realism”. 
Those who try self-consciously to quit the realistic plane he finds 
even more tiresome than those who remain upon it. Indeed it is 
characteristic of nearly all these artists’ criticisms of the theatre 
that they have no theatrical theories of their own to cloud the issue 
of their practical experience—none the less practical because it is 
an experience of the mind and imagination. 

Finally, Compton Mackenzie brings to the subject more theatri- 
cal experience and a more caustic commentary than any of the rest. 
His main hope for the drama seems to arise from the badness of 
the film, with its “pretentious aping” of the realistic convention. 
Incidentally he hits out vigorously at the reputation of one or two 
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recent serious plays, and believes that the intervention of the stage 
director (in England called the producer) is responsible for much 
of the poor theatricality of the current stage. Another trouble is 
the “excessive gentility” of modern actors and actresses, for when 
acting is no longer a social disgrace, it is in danger of becoming 
an innocent social pastime. This is all true enough in its way, and 
it is good for the stage to hear it occasionally, though the feeling 
aroused by such criticism (like the feeling aroused by an affront 
to personal vanity) may go deeper than the criticism itself. 

To sum up, the outside view of the theatre is pretty well repre- 
sented by these English artists, to whom again our thanks. And 
next time that THEATRE ARTS invites such a survey of current 
problems, I hope it may be written by international theatre men 
and women themselves, concerning the audience of to-day as they 
see it from the standpoint of the stage. 
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The Habima Players in The Dybbuk 
—A Drawing by Henrik Ripszam 
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THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


Gwen Ffrangcon-Davis as Elizabeth Barrett and Scott Sun- 
derland as Robert Browning in Rudolf Besier’s play, as pro- 
duced first at the Malvern Festival and now at the Queen’s 
Theatre, London. Mr. Sunderland’s portrait forms an in- 
teresting parallel with that of Brian Aherne (the frontis- 
piece of this issue) who is playing the same part in the 


New York production. (Photograph by Dorothy Wilding) 











The first dance theatre in London, that of The 
Ballet Club, has been presenting a successful series 
of nightly performances in its own playhouse on 
Ladbroke Road. Among its most spirited produc- 
tions has been Le Boxing, a ballet with music by 
Lord Berners and choreography by Susan Solaman. 
(Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 
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By STARK YOUNG 


Antique Reminder 


OU were born, it seems, somewhere in the open spaces west 

" of the Middle West, but your parents were foreign and 

Nordic, and their substance boils over in you, dear lady. 
You are the leading instance of a certain fulminous quality in the 
theatre, all that swell of yours, that turgidity, volume and aspira- 
tion. I don’t know how it is, I have often tried to describe it for 
myself, how you affect me, what it is you give me the sense of. 
Once I thought it was as if, away down in the valley of dry bones, 
a calliope was having a baby. Or it was as if some huge, celestial 
eagle were about to lay an egg. Or as if it were Judgment Day 
becoming Mother’s Day. 

And lately you have been taking to yourself another Jovian bolt. 
You have begun to balance everything you do. The poor drama- 
ist’s thoughts are thus made all point and system; and his lines, 
when you deliver them, are brought up in pairs, like artificial mem- 
bers; as if one said, here are two legs, here are two hands, and so 
on. This is so antithetical, pragmatical and judicious that I am 
reduced to mere folly and have nothing to say. Certain other critics 
have got there before me, however; they and many people have 
solved it all by saying that you are “‘an actress with high ideals.” 

I think I know what some of this comes from. You do wish fine 
things to be in the world, a theatre art that is high and profound; 
and you are repulsed by the commonness and casual prose and low 
level of most of the acting that we see. This is to your credit and 
I am willing to admire your aims and implications. But noble 
natures and their expression must also be endurable to others. 

And so it happens, by one of those tortuous ways of the mind 
that I am moved to quote you instances from a woman who sus- 
tained a long and difficult life and made, whatever her critics may 
say of her, a very handsome and pious end. 

“IT am not great,” Madame de Maintenon said, “I am only ele- 
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vated.” Try to think of your roles as your elevation. 

Observe this remark and think as you begin to order your 
speeches, of the dramatist’s right to lodge his thoughts to please 
himself : 

“You can’t arrange your room as you like, when the King comes 
to it every day, and so you have to perish with symmetry.” 

And one more saying, which might serve you as a description of 
the last high, fine economy in art: 

“You are not frank when you say a great deal, but when you 
say everything; which is usually short, if you are sincere. You 
need very few words to open the heart.” 


To a Young Singer at the Metropolitan: 


OW that they have given us your debut, we can catalogue some 

of your assets, and can try to define a few points by which 
your career, or at least your art, may grow. You are young, your 
stage figure is good, your voice is even and bright from top to 
bottom. You stay on the key. One sees that you are generous 
toward the singers around you; there is something very friendly and 
square and likable about your whole performance. But the general 
confusion among so many opera singers today has been of no good 
to you. 

In the first place: Nedda as a debut has its disadvantages as well 
as its advantages. I Pagliacct is soon over, and the time in which 
to make your effect is thus limited. For what must seem a great 
many minutes you are on the stage with nothing to do, only a lit- 
tle word or so; and then, as the scene draws toward its point and 
Nedda’s happy love floods through her thoughts, the first thing the 
soprano must essay is the song to the birds. A good or bad open- 
ing as you choose to find it. 

As soon as I saw you rising to begin that aria and starting off 
into a series of movements, all very expected and true to nature, I 
knew what was up: you suffer from that theory of dramatic opera 
hy which so many singers and conductors are misled. In this theory 
the music as such comes often second; there is a higher dramatic 
truth to be conveyed. A certain theatrical rationality determines 
the interpretation of every moment; the emphasis tends to fall on 
the phrase; we get a sequence of immediate meanings; it is all a 
question of individual feeling and dramatic interpretation. 

No doubt there are plenty of analytical dramatic passages in 
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modern opera, sometimes powerful, sometimes higgling. But the 
trouble with the theory, when it comes to such a song as this of 
Nedda’s, is the fact that the drama of the song does not consist in its 
relation, phrase by phrase, to the things and emotions the heroine 
mentions as she sings. ‘To render the song that way is the wrong 
kind of dramatic; and the defect arises from an_ inability 
to read the language of an art. You superimpose on the 
song your own literary and dramatic analyses and cannot see 
that in itself it has its own musical essence that is expressive, 
exactly as the height and width of a tower are expressive. The 
very core of this song is implied in the fact that it needs none of 
your dramatic nuances and none of your natural walking about 
and turning here and there as you sing it. Its drama lies in ex- 
actly the thing that you in your anxiety leave out, which is to say 
in its lyricism. As the song of a bird might pour out, bright, sin- 
gle, at some access of vitality, some light, some thrilling verdure, 
so does this sheer lyricism express what has happened in Nedda’s 
life at the moment, what her state of mind is. Exactly as in Lady 
Macbeth’s longer speeches the essential quality is eloquence, a 
strong, fantastic declamation, so in your Nedda song the essence is 
lyric. Breaking up Lady Macbeth’s speeches makes her no longer 
a wild persuasive current of desperate feeling but an imbecile who, 
thinking it out thus, point by point, arrives at her own folly. Study 
your song in the light of that principle. 

In the second place: You should admit your aria as such. At 
present you try to weave it into the whole scene. It should be re- 
garded first as itself, a musical composition that begins and ends 
and is so to be presented, a round unit, a bouquet, a complete pat- 
tern. After that it can connect with what it belongs to. This 
tendency to blur and cover up, trying to make things plausible and 
explicable is the soul of the bourgeois approach to art. It seems 
very sensible. But art, in its proper kind, is like nature in that its 
every form must show an inexplicability that derives from its com- 
pleteness within itself. This is something on which our whole 
theatre is sadly fuddled, and is one of the chief causes why our re- 
vivals of plays from other epochs are such fiascos; we will not 
admit them for what they are, and this, plus our technical weak- 
nesses, kills the whole attempt. 

In the third place: You are too modest, too decent, too cowed 
by democracy, too much of a good sport toward the rest of the 
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company singing with you, or too confused in theory, to present 
yourself fully, brazenly or goldenly as yourself. Can you not re- 
call how, even a few years ago, the singer, when her moment came, 
stepped out and took the stage? Do that and the whole house will 
like you better. They think they want us all to be equal. That 
is the dogma they have innocently heard and that they see assumed 
in our journalism everywhere and catered to and feared by all our 
great and small. As a matter of fact what these beings down there 
beyond the footlights, watching you and listening to you, want is 
to find one of their human kind who is, for the moment at least, 
not one of them. They want to be taken up, to be dazzled out of 
those drab or stale existences that they have made for themselves 
or have trudged into by imitation and defect; they long to be 
blinded and fulfilled in you; they want your voice to come from 
where their dreams have been. Cultivate a shameless egotism, 
which only in fools need hurt art. Even if it is a little childish 
in us and in you, we want to see you in a nimbus. Among many 
other principles in democracy, one is that when you give the peo- 
ple what they want they do not want it. If you think really that 
you are just plain folks, somebody whose business is singing, ex- 
actly as theirs is building, selling bonds or running a laundry, that’s 
another matter. In that case go and sing for Congress, they will 
not be offended. 

Speaking practically, there is make-up. You do it passably, as 
well as most of the Metropolitan stars. In the full sense Chaliapin 
is the only singer at the Metropolitan who knows make-up thor- 
oughly. Otherwise, just as in our theatre, there is nobody in our 
opera who is a master of the art. What daubings and beauty- 
parlor methods as usually appear get no farther than a plain 
heightening of one’s natural aspect. Make-up as an art by which 
the actor is transfigured, or converted into a style organic with the 
whole essence of the production of which he is a part, or is height- 
ened into terms as large as the theatre demands, of that you know 
nothing. Why not goto the new school of Tamara Daykarkhanova 
and Akim Tamiroff, where the Russian science and art of make-up 
may be trained into you? Competitively, among your fellow 
singers, you do not need it. But as an artist this new com- 
petence will give you security and more variety. And by a strange 
something, it may separate you from actuality and from yourself, 
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may free you and give you the sense of walking in the footsteps 
of another life than your own. It may help you toward the right 
artificiality. 

As to your acting—if you had less voice you would need to act 
like mad. But in your case the voice should always lead the act- 
ing. Significant gestures and movements not too often changed 
and not too many, should follow that divine music of the voice; 
and the unfolding phrases should seem to rise from what we see 
in you, your presence, your line and gesture. A pure and gradual 
gesture is natural to singing. Only from that can any departure 
into abruptness, motionless pause or extreme stylization be effective. 

If in the light of these and like principles so many of your opera 
friends might appear to be simpletons, do not reproach yourself; 
the fact remains that it may be after all the kindest light in which 
to see them. 


To an Actor Pushed Toward the Romantic Market: 


OU have an air about you, a voice and in a way a personal 
poetry which combined with the shortage in players for ro- 
mantic roles, has led the managers to seek you out. If things go 
as they go now, you will be presented to the public in part after 
part where the particular sentiment, removal and charm of the 
romantic hero will be needed. There are two points that would 
be of help to you: 
Think of your body not as you but related to you, as the marble 
is related to a sculptor. This is the first point, and the second is this: 
A role like that of the hero in Eugene O’Neill’s The Fountain, 
or any such romantic role in modern drama, would have stood a 
much better chance at the hands of an old-style player than with 
most of our players of the present, even at the hands of a poor 
actor in the old days. That actor would not have understood what 
the part meant, but he would have given it the right setting in 
sound, manner and emotion. What he would do would be to bring 
the power of passion on the boards, to release there something that 
would be a force in itself, like a mask, like a light thrown on the 
stage. Such elements, independent of any study or comprehension, 
mean something in themselves. Your business as a romantic actor 
is to see first of all that you bring on the stage these elements. 
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Concerning Her Sex Appeal: 
Ope way and another it has got to be the thing lately to speak 
of you as a young actress very promising in sex appeal, and 
so a word of advice can do no harm. Perhaps you have already 
done so, but no matter, it will repay you and will repay your ad- 
mirers to study one of the tabloids for a faithful week. It will 
then be seen that what the tabloid does to the life and events of 
the world, you do to the parts you play: pick out the lurid and 
make it obvious, the filthy and make it knowing, the trite and 
make it slushy, make every meaning casual and staccato, and help 
us still more to see through a glass darkly. 


Form and Essence: 
R. GEORGE SANTAYANA in his last book speaks of our 
delight in some tree because of its straightness) How 
straight it is! we say, and thus express our pleasure in the sight 
of it. 

But this, I should say, does not quite satisfy by way of explana- 
tion. If it were mere straightness we enjoyed we could get that in 
a rod, a line. What we think is, how the tree flowers into straight- 
ness! We are implying then that some characteristic tendency in 
the tree has arrived at a full expression, and that the quality of 
straightness has achieved a created form in the tree. Furthermore 
we have found there with pleasure a hint of the struggle by which 
the idea came into its body, whose substance both resisted it and yet 
came, through it, into its own due form. 

As a young actor you command every respect and admiration 
because of the signs you give of a true study. You clearly make an 
effort to find out what the play means and what your role in it 
means. Where most actors, like most human beings in other mat- 
ters, leave the thing in a pulp, without much direction, drive or 
desire, you draw it after you into a defined statement and make 
it show what it essentially means. But you must be careful not to 
get it all too set and hard. It will be clear then, certainly, clear 
and tangible. People will begin to announce that you are an intel- 
lectual actor, that you think, and if they don’t like it, that you are 
a highbrow—ugly word. What you must strive for is the essen- 
tial meaning or idea of your part or your scene, not presented set 
and hard but embodied in a whole that is as alive as the tree in 
which we sense so happily the straightness. We delight in the 
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idea then not as something ambitious and abstract but because the 
whole of your creation is made to flower into it, and it remains 
with us afterward as a memory remaining from some experience. 


To a Talent Among Great Thinkers: 


| your acting every now and then I have seen the unfailing 
signs of a mimetic gift; there will be a turn of the head, a 
grimace, a gesture, that will hit off exactly the thing you portray, 
the character, the action. You have the gift of mimicry among 
your acting endowments. I have seen you exhibit this gift less and 
less, however; you get more of your effects by acting in your own 
person, without imitation of another. I know what this comes 
from. You belong to a group of serious thinkers in the theatre. 
They aspire to serious dramas if possible; at any rate they mean 
to be taken seriously themselves. I know how they regard mimick- 
ing. They think of it as the deep thinkers in our universities often 
think of memory, something to be despised. 

Never let them throw you off your track. Mimicry is not the 
test of an artist. You may of course find a player who is a better 
artist than he will ever be an actor, in the sense that his capacity, 
his understanding, his approach to his matter surpasses his powers 
of actual performance. And you may find a very gifted actor who 
is scarcely an artist at all, through lack of conceptions and mean- 
ing. That does not effect the fact that mimicry lies at the bottom 
of the acting talent precisely as a good musical ear underlies a 
musical talent. And precisely as one may never get farther than 
the good ear, as a musician, you may never get beyond mere 
mimicking impersonation as an actor. But the simplest test to ap- 
ply to those persons, very frequent in the theatre, and in the seri- 
ous theatre especially, who have much theory and revolution in 
their heads but seem unable to carry them into a stage creation, 
is to give them a simple imitation to do. They will often be found 
unable to give the slightest mimicry of anybody or anything. 

If you get your mimic gift into a performance to the right ex- 
tent, not relying merely on it but adding to it ideas and study, we 
may perceive between you and the thing you mimic a certain swift 
similarity that will give us the sense of wit in you, a ripple and 
delight that we will applaud to the echo. If you mimic with 
humor, or pity, and with affection, all your picture done conamore, 
we will give you our applause plus devotion, because you have 
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made us believe in the character’s existence and see it through the 
slant and shine of you. 


To the Same Player, Telling Him to Store up Hidden Images: 


OW that you have caught so many images of people, catching 
their faces and ways so aptly, remembering these and able 
to draw them from your memory, which is a storehouse of such 
masks, manners and figures, you can well turn to another kind of 
imagery and can discipline your art with them. I mean moods, 
emotions. You can study to know exactly what a certain state of 
mind was or a certain feeling, so that you can recall it exactly. 
You can do this with your own experience. The next step will be 
with the feelings of others in situations that you have seen or have 
read of in the news or have found expressed in books. You can 
take poems like those in the Greek Anthology or Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and try to see what it is that the poet expresses not only 
exactly but essentially, cleared of waste and blur. 

You can move on from all this to an effort to create in your 
mind images of what would be felt by this man or that in one situ- 
ation or response and another. You can make yourself exercises 
in these states of feeling, happy or tragic—‘‘Wake, wake, and see 
the great doom’s image!” What does the young boy feel when the 
first confusion of love appears to him? What exactly is the emo- 
tion at the reckless stage in jealousy? What might a young saint 
have felt as he looked down a long road stretching ahead? After 
a battle, the dead buried by a gulf, on the shore of the sea—as if 
they should say: We have heard the waves coming in and the waves 
going out. They remind us that our bones lie in death forever. 
But they sweeten the silence where our ashes lie, by that ebb and 
return, with whatever emphasis the sea gives, repeated always, all 
that we know of life. 

Acting as you do in a period of drama that is all prose, or that 
at least is written in the matter-of-fact words of our daily life, you 
have all the more need of such hidden sources and memorized 
emotional images within yourself. A poetic drama supplies the 
words and motivations that take care of themselves, so far as con- 
cerns this resonance; but in what you act, you will succeed by all 
the echo and richness that you can bring to it. 
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THE FACE OF THE ACTOR 
The Art of Make-Up 


By TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 


HEATRICAL art is probably the most complicated of all 
the arts, for, like the lens of a telescope, it focuses all the 
different arts upon the one phenomenon of acting—-the 

focal point which is apparent to the audience. But only that 
theatrical performance has true artistic value which, by an inner, 
spiritual act, reproduces on the stage a small piece of life, realistic 
or imaginative, prosaic or mystical. 

This spiritual act is most closely associated with the actor, be- 
cause it is his business to catch the thoughts and emotions of the 
author and translate them into images understandable to the audi- 
ence. He must create something which is called “the inner design 
of a part,” his creative skill depending, of course, not only upon 
his analysis of the part and his intuitive stage gift, but also upon 
his knowledge of stage technique. 

The actor’s technique is as varied and must be studied as assidu- 
ously as the technique of the sculptor, painter or musician. Just as 
a musical ear, a musical memory and a poetic coiffure are insuffi- 
cient to make a Paganini or a Paderewski, it is not enough to be 
a drunkard and a shoemaker to perform or to create the drunken 
shoemaker in The Lower Depths. Failure to recognize the im- 
portance of technique (exemplified by the common practice of 
making up a cast by collecting a crowd of “types,” not a company 
of real actors) has already, in some degree at least, killed the art 
of the contemporary theatre. How often we see on the stage a 
group of helpless men and women who do not even know how to 
walk, who do not understand how to wear either their costumes or 
their own bodies! Without technique, the phenomenon of acting, 
seen through the theatrical telescope, becomes blurred and uneven. 
It is far from the ideal of a great performance, through which the 
spectator can understand, in the words of Gleb Ouspensky, “the 
great bliss to be a man.” 

Of tremendous importance in the many faceted technique which 
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dramatic art demands is the art of make-up. A German author 
once stated most effectively that stage make-up is “the visiting card 
of an actor.” 

Make-up, more than costume or setting, visualizes for the specta- 
tor the true essence of a great performance—the manifestation of a 
human soul in a human countenance. Not without cause did Greek 
tragedy use a tragic mask and Greek comedy special symbols which 
at once prepared the mood of the audience for what was to come. 
The nearer an actor comes to making his outward appearance cor- 
respond to the inner design of his part, the more brilliant and un- 
forgettable will be the image he creates and the more surely will 
this image make the spectator suffer and rejoice with the actor on 
the stage. 

Obviously, everyone knows that a Mongol must have squint eyes 
and Falstaff a large belly and a red nose. To make even such a 
preliminary make-up requires some technical knowledge. But the 
result is absolutely insufficient. —To be loved by Henry IV, Falstaff 
must appear, not as a repulsive drunkard, but as an attractive and 
delightful bottle companion, capable of charming the heart of the 
hostess of a tavern. And no matter how clear is the actor’s concep- 
tion of the part, this creation of character cannot be attained with- 
out the aid of make-up. 

Think of the great performances both of the stage and screen 
which we remember for the actor’s appearance as well as for his 
interpretation. Asa matter of fact, the one blends into the other in 
our remembrances. Chaplin, of course, is the outstanding example 
of an actor who has made his make-up famous. We cannot imagine 
Lon Chaney in The Hunchback of Notre Dame, without the 
grotesque make-up which he used for the role of Quasimodo. Nor 
can we picture Jannings in The Last Command without the face 
of a Russian nobleman and general. Is not the nose of Cyrano de 
Bergerac blended in our imaginations with the clear and classical 
reading of Coquelin? Do not the Shylock and King Lear of 
Rudolph Schildkraut live in our memories long after others are 
forgotten principally because of Schildkraut’s ability to portray in 
his face all the complicated emotions of racial suffering and injus- 
tice or of a deceived parental love? Such a list could be continued 
almost endlessly. 

The technique of make-up, like every other phase of stage tech- 
nique, requires definite preparatory work and definite, routine prac- 
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tice. Moreover, the problem of a particular make-up must be 
attacked in the same manner, with the same psychological analysis, 
as the character of a given part. The actor who does not under- 
stand and accept these two facts, materially decreases his chances 
of success on the stage. 

The first step in the technique of make-up is to bring out the 
nationality of a given character. Anthropology teaches us that each 
human race and nationality has its own characteristics and coloring. 
Oblique eyes, a slightly flat nose and high cheekbones immediately 
bring to mind a Mongolian type; thick lips, fuzzy hair, the Negro, 
etc. In preparing make-up, we have to follow such generalizations, 
but we also have to adjust racial features to special national traits. 
For instance, Nordics from Europe, although belonging to the 
Caucasian race, differ enormously in their features from the Slavic 
population of the great Russian and Baltic plains. Albums 
showing different races and nationalities are invaluable source 
books for the actor. 

Once national traits are established, the next work is to adjust 
the make-up to the age of the part. Gray hair, wrinkles, sagging 
jaws, flabby skin and a double chin are, of course, the obvious con- 
comitants of old age. In addition, however, the actor must analyze 
the lines which life itself leaves on the faces of men and women. 
A man who has passed through terrific suffering will carry the 
marks of his experiences in his face. Likewise a man who has 
attained spiritual contentment will reflect his inner joy in his out- 
ward appearance. Who does not remember the horror of suffering 
which John Barrymore portrayed in his face in the last scenes of 
Beau Brummel, or, on the other hand, the blissful faces, compar- 
able only to the faces of the saints on the Russian Icons, of the old 
grandmother and grandfather in Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, as 
portrayed by the Moscow Art Theatre? 

After nationality and age, comes character analysis. For ex- 
ample, a trusting and naive character must be reflected on the black 
face of Othello, just as slyness, malice, envy and jealousy must be 
apparent on the white face of Iago. A person’s profession or man- 
ner of living always puts a distinct seal on his face. The Russian 
bootmaker in The Lower Depths must have a colorless, swollen 
face because he works in a dark cellar, where sunlight does not 
penetrate. An old mariner must have a face worn by wind and 
storms; a professional boxer a broken nose or a “cauliflower” ear. 
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The next step is to make the make-up correspond to the tempo 
and style of the production. Hamlet, for instance, cannot always 
be played with the same face, without taking into consideration the 
director’s aim in performance. The make-up of Katchaloff in a 
Gordon Craig setting for Hamlet differs entirely from the make-up 
of the same Katchaloff in the realistic, historical setting used dur- 
ing the European trip of the Moscow Art Theatre. In the same 
way, Basil Sidney’s make-up as Hamlet in full evening dress can 
have very little similarity to the face of the Prince of Denmark in 
a twelfth century setting. A fair lady of King Arthur’s court, such 
as Isolde “la belle, la blonde,” will have a very different face from 
the face of the Marchioness in a Molié€re performance. Even Mr. 
George Babbitt in England or in Australia will have a different 
self-conceit from the self-conceit of Babbitt in America. 

Each epoch puts its own mark upon the faces of its people, or, 
more correctly, leaves its own impression in the form of a different 
conception of beauty and ugliness. Venus of Milo would be ridi- 
culous in a flapper’s dress, with a cigarette in her mouth, sitting 
in a French café. Yet modern grease-paint and the modern tech- 
nique of make-up, together with newly acquired knowledge of the 
physics of light, make it possible for us to change our modern faces 
into the faces of any given era. 

This problem of production-style conditioning make-up is still 
further complicated in the modern theatre. Modern drama and 
comedy are not always presented realistically. Very often, in con- 
formity with the aims of the author or according to the interpreta- 
tion of the director, a play may be performed in an expressionistic, 
futuristic, modernistic or cubistic manner—you can give it any 
name you like—such as Koulist dushi (Theatre of the Soul) by 
Evreinoff, or even some of the plays of Eugene O'Neill. 

Try to stage and make-up realistically the Walpurgis Night from 
Faust, with the birth of young Byron from the wedding of Faust 
and Helena, union of German philosophy with the aesthetics of 
ancient Hellas, and you will get a clumsy oleograph, which, in a 
gilt frame, might a few years ago, have been the pride of any 
small hotel-keeper on a state highway. It requires a combination 
of the gift of the director, the talent of the actor and imaginative 
make-up to give the spectator the necessary impression of living in 
another world—a world where, as Tutcheff says, “Chaos stirs.” 

A good example of expressionistic make-up is the method which 
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used to be employed occasionally by the Second Studio of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, when wigs were made from oil-cloth or wool or 
velvet materials, eyebrows were pieces of velvet glued on, and red 
cheeks made by gluing on round pieces of red cotton fabric. Yet 
the general effect was not absurd because all the details of make-up 
were in harmony with the setting and dramatic interpretation. 

It is well to emphasize the fact that a futuristic make-up does 
not mean a ridiculous make-up, like one which puts the eyes in 
place of the nose and the nose on the back of the head. Futuristic 
make-up is done along abstract lines, but it is always cognizant of 
the specific problems of type, color and character interpretation. 
In feeling, it is exactly the same as modern painting and modern 
sculpture. 

So much for character and expressionistic make-up. Straight 
make-up, which is a more immediate problem for most American 
actors, is still more difficult to handle. It requires a more skilled 
technique and a better understanding of stage mechanics and light- 
ing. Above all, the actor who is playing a straight role must know 
his own face. Every face is individual; each has its own merits 
and faults from a theatrical point of view. And the problem of 
straight make-up consists chiefly in emphasizing the merits of a 
face and concealing the defects. 

The results of improper make-up are immediately apparent on 
the stage. Sometimes a face which is beautiful in everyday life 
becomes ugly on the stage, because the actor, not knowing the art 
of make-up, merely emphasizes his defects. Sometimes an actor 
with a large mouth puts on lip rouge the wrong way and only 
succeeds in making his mouth larger. Sometimes a well-shaped 
mouth becomes ugly on the stage because of the actor’s peculiar 
articulation of his lips, and a special make-up is required. Some- 
times an actor fails to put rouge on his lips, and, as a result, the 
spectator sees no mouth at all. 

Yet all facial difficulties can easily be removed by careful and 
scientific make-up. A drooping eye-brow can always be held up. 
A non-existent eye-lash can be glued on or made by a brush. Deep- 
set, dim eyes can be made to flash and twinkle like stars. Every 
face is asymmetric, a fact which often becomes too apparent on the 
stage, but the effect can be softened. Modern materials, such as 
nose putty, combined with modern technique, make it possible 
easily and quickly to change the curvature of a nose or chin, or, in 
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fact, the whole shape of a face. When an actor has learned his 
own face and understands the effect of the various elevations and 
angles of the stage and its lighting, he is well equipped to handle 
his problems in straight make-up. 

There is an excellent article on make-up in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The author is a distinguished actor, Mr. Otis Skinner, 
noted for his ability in make-up, as in Kismet, for instance. He 
says: “Many artists of the theatre use practically none at all. 
Eleonora Duse discarded it entirely. Modern stage lighting, which 
strikes the actor’s features from many angles, is so searching that 
it reveals paint instead of complexion unless color is sparingly put 
on. It must not be forgotten that a great part of an actor’s charm 
lies in his unconcealed personality. The deadly white skin, the 
over-rouged cheek, the flummy mouth and the heavily lined eyelids 
all make for unappealing grotesquerie.” 

Mr. Skinner is right when by make-up is meant only the process 
of applying grease-paint. Scientifically applied make-up, on the 
other hand, does not kill personality but emphasizes it; the paint 
disappears under the glare of the footlights or the artificial light 
of an electric moon. It must never be forgotten that the stage is 
always a stage—distinctly an artificial place. A play without any 
make-up is absolutely impossible. Like wrong make-up, no make- 
up can only kill good acting. 

Substantially, straight make-up is like the process of the restora- 
tion of the pictures of old masters, or the icons of Russian painters. 
The colors and lines disappear or are spoiled by the pitiless grip 
of time or the barbarity of succeeding generations. On the stage, 
the natural colors of the face are spoiled by artificial lighting, and 
the actor’s problem is to restore his natural colors and emphasize 
his good features by artificial means. Thus, the actor’s personality 
is distinctly the gainer. 

The example of Eleonora Duse, of course, is not convincing. 
The time of the blossom of her fame belongs to the period when 
the technique of stage make-up, as well as the chemistry of paints, 
was not so well developed as now. Some of the old paints were 
even poisonous and often spoiled the skin of the user. Modern 
paints help the skin. Often, when put on the right way, they are 
better than the natural pigment given us by nature. Besides, Duse 
had an exceptional face, the face of a modern goddess of mother- 
hood, of a Madonna. But such theatrical phenomena as Eleonora 
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Plate I. 


A study in futuristic character make-up by 
the Russian expert, Akim;Lamiroff. 
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Plate III 


Steps in a study of character make-up 
by Tamara Daykarkhanova. 
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Steps in a study of character make-up 


by Akim Tamiroft. 
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Duse, as Anna Pavlova, as Feodor Chaliapin do not occur often. 
And, by the way, Chaliapin is one of the world’s outstanding 
geniuses in the art of make-up. Who knows, indeed, what Duse 
might have done with modern paints and modern technique? As 
for the general run of actors—the often exceedingly gifted artists 
who are working on the modern stage—make-up is absolutely nec- 
essary and can be avoided only with serious detriment to their 
work. 

In explanation of the foregoing general principles of make-up, 
what follows here is a specific analysis of the make-ups illustrated, 
referring to the players as Actress D. and Actor T. 

Actress D., let us say, is assigned a role in a drama devoted to 
the sixteenth century religious struggle in Russia. D. is to portray 
an old Russian woman belonging to the old faith. The conflict 
between the two branches of the church grew out of the social and 
psychological conditions of old Russia. On the side of the new 
faith stood the younger generation, led by the dominant personality 
of Peter the Great. People of the old faith, who were more con- 
servative and nationalistic, moved from Moscow and its environs 
to the northern forests on the other side of the Volga. Fighting 
with all the strength of fanaticism against the official church and 
the reforms introduced by Patriarch Nikon and Peter the Great, 
these people formed austere, religious characters, ready for martyr- 
dom. Self-burning at the stake, for instance, was a not infrequent 
expression of their religious ecstasy. Even the aunt of the Tsar 
joined their forces and went into self-imposed exile in Siberia. 
Such is the psychological background which Actress D. must un- 
derstand before she can portray the old Russian woman. 

Her next problem is ethnological. The Raskol, as the old faith 
was known, started near Moscow, and the faces of Moscow people 
differ entirely from the faces of people living in the south of 
Russia—in the Caucassus district or the Crimea. Moscow faces 
look as if they had been chiselled out of stone or wood. They 
show traces of Finn-Mongolian influence, dating back to the time 
when Central Russia was conquered and dominated by the Tartars 
from Central Asia. 

D. herself has not one drop of old Russian blood in her. Her 
mother was French, and her father was a descendant of the rulers 
of one of the old trans-Caucassus Oriental kingdoms which were 
later absorbed in the Russian empire. She was, however, born in 
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Moscow, and has taken on many of the characteristics of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia. Her problem, therefore, is to change a French- 
Caucasian face into a Russian-Slavic face, and then to make that 
face old, tired and sexless, and shot through with religious 
fanaticism. 

Plate II shows D. as she is in life. On Plate II she has 
changed her eyes, making them old and surrounded by wrinkles. 
On Plate IV she has changed her narrow nose to a nose which 
is coarse and large, slightly turned up and flat—in other words, a 
real Russian nose, a “shovel-line” nose, characteristic, for instance, 
of Count Leo Tolstoy or Prince Peter Kropotkin. Without the 
eyes and wrinkles of Plate III, this nose might become comic. 
For instance, D. could start with the same nose and, with different 
eyes and wrinkles, become the mother of Katinka in the familiar 
sketch in Balieff’s Chauve-Sourts. 

It happens that D. has a narrow chin and slightly pointed jaw- 
bone. The Russian face she is creating must have a heavy lower 
jaw. This can be created by making a false chin of nose-putty, or, 
as D. preferred in this instance, by high-lighting, with lines and 
colors, her maxilla bone. This is seen quite distinctly in Plate V, 
and from another angle in Plate VI. In Plate VII, the make-up 
has been removed from one side of the face, showing how features 


are changed by make-up. 


Actor T. is to portray a character from the Decameron of 
Boccacio, and his first problem is to observe the general character- 
istics of the epoch. It was a sensual, mercenary period. Men 
lived in the moment, taking all possible from life, because they 
knew that the next moment they might die by the sword of a wife’s 
lover or the poison of a mercenary killer sent by father, sister or 
priest. The time bred cruel, shrewd, powerful men. 

T, who is shown from life in Plate VIII, is about thirty years 
younger than his role. His face is the round, good-natured face 
of South Russia, and has little in common with the rough faces of 
the Renaissance in Italy. His first step, therefore, is to change 
his round face to a long and pointed one and his small nose to a 
large, elongated one. Both requirements are achieved by making 
a false chin and nose of nose-putty, as shown in Plate IX. The 
same picture also shows the false frontal bone, made by elevations 
above the eyes, for the effect of will-power and slyness. The deep 
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line between these elevations will become a heavy wrinkle in the 
final make-up. 

Plate X shows the final make-up. The line has now been 
blended in a shadow. The lower edges of the false elevations have 
become eyebrows, and the high-lighted eyes have taken on an 
aspect of mockery and sensuality. Painted shadows on temples, 
cheek bones and quite pronounced wrinkles give the impression of 
leanness and age. 

In explanation of what is meant by expressionistic make-up, 
Plate I is included, in which T. has given the impression of the 
immobility and greatness of a king. The face is not realistic. It 
does not seem to be made of flesh and blood, but of some coarse 
material. The face is asymmetric. One eye is round and small, 
the other elongated and large. One eyebrow goes up, the other 
down. Wrinkles are differently placed. Not even the colors are 
realistic. The beard, hair and eyebrows are bright red; the face 
is white, the wrinkles and shadows are made of blue-gray grease- 
paint. The general effect is one of theatrical splendor. 

The two examples of make-up illustrate a fundamental belief 
that make-up is absolutely necessary for the stage and must be 
executed on a scientific basis as well as on a profound interpre- 
tation of the part to be played. Only make-up so done will help to 
attain the true conception of every performance—the creation of 
new beauty, which is the “unity of diversity.” 

Dostoievsky once said that Pushkin’s greatest gift was his ability 
to put himself in the place of his characters and see the world 
through their eyes. The ability, said Dostoievsky, depended on 
Pushkin’s pan-humanity. The actor, to be a great actor, must fol- 
low this same ideal of pan-humanity—must, in marked degree, 
possess the ability to transform himself into the appearance as well 
as the emotions of various characters. This ability depends in 
great part on the science of make-up. 

A Russian proverb says that a new guest is welcomed because 
of his appearance and asked to return because of his intellect. In 
like manner, an actor in each new role is welcomed by his outward 
appearance and remembered by his talent. 
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Two Premieres at the Burgtheater 
By RAOUL AUERNHEIMER 


HE Vienna Burgtheater, whose past is always venerated 

although its present is sometimes dubious, is frequently 

compared by its romantic admirers—who live in the past 
rather than in the present—to a star shining with unvarying bril- 
liance in the German theatrical firmament. It is at least no fixed 
star, but more like a planet whose orbit lies between opposite points 
of attraction. ‘Two such forces have always had a decisive effect 
upon the Burgtheater; society and literature. Its periods of great- 
ness have occurred when it struck a happy medium between these 
two influences though, as they are mutually exclusive, it is not an 
easy thing to serve both at once. Usually the Burgtheater is satis- 
fied if its fame—good or bad—is discussed in society, and if litera- 
ture has some voice within its walls. Under the new management, 
this is obviously once more the case. Anton Wildganz, the dis- 
tinguished Austrian poet, has been directing the Burgtheater for 
the past half year and seems to be leading it back to itself. 

Hans Sassmann’s House of Rothschild, one of the two great 
premieres of this winter, has been subjected to the unfavorable 
comments of society. This is readily understood because the Roths- 
childs—the real centre of Viennese high society since the fall of 
the monarchy—fare rather badly in the play. Sassmann is the 
author of Metternich, a drama full of theatrical effects; it tells the 
Viennese of a time they love to hear about, the time of “good” 
Emperor Francis, “good” especially upon the stage; it pictures the 
rise of Metternich to 1813 when he received the rank of prince 
following the Battle of Leipzig. But Metternich ruled until 1848, 
and did not die until 1859. All that Charles Sealsfield, an Aus- 
trian living in America, wrote at the time about the Metternich 
“system”; the interweaving of conservatism, bigotry and lies did 
not completely develop until later. Sassmann perhaps thought: 
How would it do to continue the use of Metternich’s unquestioned 
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charm, already tried and proved upon the stage, and to write after 
the manner of Zola a kind of Rougon Maquard of the Austrian 
reactionary period? 

Considering it the most interesting period, Sassman chose for his 
second play the revolution of July, 1830, which Metternich would 
most gladly have undone. That was his mission; but money was 
required to drive away Louis Philippe and to restore the Bourbon 
dynasty—the most worn-out in all Europe, and the necessary 
money, even in those days, was in the possession of the House of 
Rothschild. Hence Sassmann automatically drifted from Metter- 
nich to the Rothschilds, profiting meanwhile by his recollections of 
Roessler’s Five Frankfurters. He devised a great third act scene 
set against the decorative background of the Austrian State Chan- 
cellory. Metternich demands of Salomon Rothschild the loan of 
a hundred millions to carry on the war against France. But the 
war was prevented, for Rothschild, pounding on the table of the 
State Chancellor, uttered the words which definitely settled the 
fate of Europe: “There will be no war, for I will give no money.” 

There is absolutely nothing historical about this episode except 
that the Viennese Rothschild of the time of Metternich was ac- 
tually called Salomon. The Rothschilds have furnished proof 
that never, not even a century later, was such a loan either asked 
for or refused. But the scene is effectively played by Heine, as 
Rothschild, and Aslan, as Metternich, and is the climax of the 
new production. The lighter scenes in the Rothschild family cir- 
cle, pleasantly and successfully recalling the Five Frankfurters, 
are the best written. ‘To these scenes and to Thaller’s excellent 
portrayal of the good Emperor Francis, the lengthy play owes a 
kind of success. It is shortened by an act at the Burgtheater, but 
it still does not keep pace with the earlier Metternich, in spite of 
all the winking across to the reactionary camp, and to those forces 
in Austria, forever lying in wait, that are opposed to capital and 
to the Jews. Rothschild, in Viennese fashion, met the situation 
with a joke. When told that the performances were well attended, 
he said it was the first time the House of Rothschild ever had 
“paying guests”. 

So much for society—content with Sassmann’s tale even though 
it feels dissatisfied. For, whether in praise or blame, society is 
again discussing the Burgtheater. 

Turning to literature, we find its demands met in a much higher 
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degree by Arthur Schnitzler’s The Way to the Pond, a play of 
five acts in verse, set in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
called a dramatic poem. It, too, wears the picturesque garb of the 
past, but is concerned with problems that are timeless. This new 
work of Schnitzler’s is not indeed so very recent; it was written 
five years ago, and has had to wait inordinately long for its pro- 
duction. It belongs to a group of Schnitzler’s plays whose very 
titles show their super-realistic character: The Veil of Beatrice, 
The Call of Life, A Comedy of Seduction, and Play of Summer 
Breezes. A certain love-wisdom is common to all of them, but in 
the new play Schnitzler for the first time adds a political wisdom. 
The character around which the action revolves is the Chancellor, 
a politician whose affairs had suffered shipwreck years before, 
when the Emperor who was supposedly his friend, sent him into 
retirement. He has lived quietly at the Castle Mayenau near the 
capital, with his sister Anselma whose beauty is fading, and his 
daughter Leonilda whose loveliness is ever increasing. He is 
dictating his memoirs to a rather ghostly secretary, but the work 
is interrupted by a young cousin who brings the news that war is 
threatening and who immediately falls in love with Leonilda. She 
is meanwhile being ardently courted by an elderly poet, a friend 
of the Chancellor. To protect her from the old man, the anxious 
father himself, just before his departure for the capital, shows the 
young cousin the way to the pond, where, in the solitude of sum- 
mer nights, Leonilda is accustomed to bathe in secret. When he 
returns to the Castle Mayenau a day later, he finds that the young 
officer has made Leonilda his wife before God. In the fourth 
act the real dramatic action begins and the subtly planned drama 
is intellectually transferred from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
century. For, although the Chancellor holds to the belief that 
Leonilda and her cousin Conrad must be married, he, like many a 
father of the post-war period, is taught differently by the young 
people. They reject every suggestion of moral obligation in this 
matter; even the girl refuses. She will “decide freely”, like Ibsen’s 
Lady from the Sea, with this difference however, that Ibsen’s 
lady decides before and Leonilda after. “My child was not made 
for spoil and booty, but to be a gift, after her own free choice, 
to the one most worthy.” These are the conclusions of the father, 
in harmony with his traditions, whereupon Leonilda says in clos- 
ing: “And being a free gift, to remain free herself... ” 
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To some extent the Chancellor is also a failure as a politician, 
for while he can postpone the war he cannot prevent it. The 
forces of life take their course—here lies perhaps the deepest mean- 
ing of this beautiful poetic work; they are stronger than all the 
humane endeavors of this man with his superior intellect. With 
his whole generation the Chancellor is forced to admit: “War is 
among us, and the face of the world is changed.” That Schnitz- 
ler’s poetry can view the things of the past and the changes that 
have come upon us, without lamentation but with a fine composure, 
is the source of his greatest intellectual charm and moral signifi- 
cance. In these details and also in his introspective reasoning over 
the sufferings of life he reminds us of the later plays of Ibsen, 
especially of When We Dead Awaken. In Schnitzler’s noble work 
all bitterness is lost in music. “Suffering too is grace,” someone 
says near the end. That is the tone of the play, a spiritual tone to 
which the acting also is attuned. Frau Wohlgemuth as Anselma 
expressed it most purely, and Balser as the Chancellor with the 
greatest power. The audience called wildly for Schnitzler; his 
first play, Liebele1, was played thirty-six years ago on the same 
stage, but he has never written any finer lines than in this latest 
work. The event was indeed a real Burgtheater night. 

In spite of his grey beard we cannot speak of Schnitzler as old, 
but only as mature. “It is a pity,” he wrote to me in his charming 
way a few days after the premiére, “that I am not thirty years 
younger. What a high hope there would be for me.” But a high 
hope realized is also a fine thing. And the author of this drama, 
that deals with the settling of life’s accounts, may be more satisfied 
with the balance-sheet of his own life—even though it is not with- 
out its failures—than are the puppets of his play. 
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By CARL CARMER 


Y first acquaintance with a children’s theatre, excepting 
my own quickly discouraged attempt, at the age of 
eight, to persuade my schoolmates to produce my adap- 

tation of Evangeline, came when I was an undergraduate at 
Hamilton College. With a number of other Juniors “majoring 
in English” I had dutifully made the trip from Clinton to Utica 
and had seated myself in the Majestic Theatre to see Robert Man- 
tell’s peripatetic production of Hamlet. While I was sighing over 
the grandeur of one of the longer soliloquies, I heard a treble voice 
behind me: “He cut that six lines. We played it intact”. With 
awed respect I turned to look at the scholar. He was sitting on 
two big books in order that he might peer over my head and I 
vaguely remembered having seen him running about the last time 
I had paid a somewhat reluctant visit to the dean. 

This experience only partially lessened my astonishment at be- 
holding, on the next Monday, affixed to the bulletin board in the 
vestibule of the college chapel this legend: 


THE COLLEGE HILL PLAYERS 
Will present on Friday Evening 
at the Chase Auditorium 


THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH 
by William Shakespeare 


and 
On Saturday Evening 
at the Same Time and Place 


FOR THE FIRST TIME ON ANY STAGE 
The Original Drama Entitled 


THE MURDER AT RED GULCH 


or 
THE OUTLAW’S REVENGE 
8 o’clock. Admission 10¢ 


Being something of an habitué of the Chase Auditorium, which, 
when not a theatre, was one of the more pleasant living rooms of 
the faculty community, I presented myself and a dime at each of 
the announced performances, and I still remember that I got more 
than my money’s worth. The company, composed of seven or 
eight little boys and two little girls, (most of them acted three or 
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four roles) played with gusto. Their Macbeth was almost letter 
perfect. The Murder at Red Gulch was obviously a folk-play of 
communal origin, and there were occasional disputes as to what 
lines had actually been decided on. The thing that impressed me 
most was the fact that both dramas were being played for their 
theatre values and that the players regarded them as categorically 
akin. Both were murder plays. Both abounded in treachery and 
ghosts. And it was amazing how the home-made play felt the lift 
of its professional predecessor. Here in a sounding phrase, there 
in the turn of a scene, it approached in pure theatricality its great 
model. 

Children are natural actors. They feel the urge to pretend very 
early, and they achieve their aims with unerring instinct. Fifteen 
years have gone by since I saw those performances but I remember 
well the illusion the children created. I could understand why 
Shakespeare made Rosencrantz, reporting to Hamlet on the adult 
players invited to Elsinore, speak bitterly upon “those little eyeases 
that cry out upon the top of question”. The competition must have 
been real indeed. 

In the interim between those productions and now much has 
been done to encourage and make use of the impulse which made 
those young players so enthusiastic. The arts of the theatre have 
come to be valued not only as sources of aesthetic enjoyment and 
creative inspiration but also as pedagogic devices. Any inquiry 
into the work of a half dozen or more representative children’s 
theatres, even where there is no idea of arriving at comprehensive 
generalities about them, makes immediately apparent certain dis- 
tinctions in types and aims. Some theatres, particularly those of 
schools, are interested in the drama and the dramatic impulse 
merely as a means of education. Their practically created plays 
teach literature, history, sanitation, what you will, to both casts and 
audiences. Others aim to develop in child audiences not knowl- 
edge but aesthetic appreciations, responses to the sounds of words, 
to graceful gesture, to the dramatic qualities of traditional master- 
pieces. Theatres of this type also, sometimes primarily, stimulate 
the creative impulse in the child, giving him opportunity for artis- 
tic expression as playwright, actor, designer. A third class, dis- 
tinguished by the use of adult, frequently professional actors, and 
even plays not written primarily for children, strives not only to 
give child audiences such immediate enjoyment as adults might 
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receive from attendance at a good play but also to establish stand- 
ards of taste that will stand them in good stead in later years. 

There are, of course, many children’s theatres which do not fit 
exactly into these rather arbitrary categories. No two children’s 
theatres are very much alike. So different are the purposes of 
most of them that it would be unfair to make judicial compari- 
sons. But considered in the respective lights of their own aims 
many of these theatres are achieving exceptionally worth-while 
results. 


The first of the groups, the school theatre, has been effectively 
surveyed in that admirable review of the newer tendencies in teach- 
ing, Progressive Education, a recent issue of which is entirely de- 
voted to “Creative Expression through Dramatics’. Mr. John 
Merrill, director of dramatics of the Francis W. Parker School of 
Chicago, sets the tone of the review: “Impersonations and acting”, 
he says, “are always valuable modes of study. The art of embody- 
ing a great dramatic creation and of giving it flesh and blood re- 
quires a high degree of sensibility, a keen intelligence, and a 
trained will. The result of such an art is far-reaching. It is not 
our desire to make actors or to copy the professional standards of 
commercial theatres. Our purpose is to use wisely the innate 
dramatic impulse to further the education of young people.” 

The purpose which Mr. Merrill describes has brought about the 
inclusion of dramatics of some sort in all progressive schools, and 
some of the other titles in the issue—Dramatic Play in the Nursery 
School, Growing Up and Dramatics, Vitality at Vassar—indicate 
the extent to which drama has become a part of the educational 
scheme. One of the most stirring articles on the use of the dra- 
matic method comes from the Ballard Memorial School in Ken- 
tucky, a public rural school eight miles outside of Louisville, be- 
side the Ohio River, two-thirds of whose students come from the 
Kentucky country-side. It records the success with which the 
fourth grade gave itself over to the writing and production of a 
four-act play, a dramatic chronicle based on the lives of those pio- 
neer heroes—the Boones—while the eighth grade found more of 
the stuff of true drama in The Old Mill Feud. Both of these 
groups of children were led by their interest in the productions 
into research in history, into drawing and painting, into architec- 
ture and costume study. Once the snowball of the drama is roll- 
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ing it grows larger and larger with the accumulation of countless 
allied subjects. 

One of the theatres of the second type—devoting itself solely to 
the teaching of the theatre and its allied arts with aesthetic rather 
than informative aim—the King-Coit School of New York, has had 
a most exciting adventure. The students of Miss King and Miss 
Coit are from five to fifteen years of age and they attend the theatre 
school outside of their regular school hours and only three times 
a week. The children hear stories from the lips of their instruc- 
tors—tales from the well known classics such as The Tempest, A 
Winter's Tale, Midsummer Night's Dream, Aucassin and Nicolete. 
These they are encouraged to enact—first in pantomime, then with 
the words. Taught from this creative point of view the play be- 
comes the centre of a rare and sincere enthusiasm. Given paints 
and crayons young artists make pictures of settings appropriate to 
the action and of costumes appropriate to the characters—some of 
which, with the modifications essential to practical realization— 
become a part of the final production. The eternal fitness of the 
words seems to be more quickly recognized by the children than 
by adults and their approach to the lines has none of the affecta- 
tions fostered by tradition nor the uncertainty caused by an awe 
of the masterpieces of literature. The final production which is 
given a public performance in one of the New York theatres has 
come to be one of established reputation in the Broadway season. 
It attracts a most distinguished audience who apply to it adult 
and sophisticated standards and yet find it good. The produc- 
tion somehow intimates how beautiful must have been the play and 
the performance centuries ago when audience and players were 
coming to them for the first time. The exquisite bodies of the 
children, the unaffected grace of childish movement, the sincerity 
evident in every phrase and movement, the fresh colorful naiveté 
of the settings, all combine to offer an evening of unbroken joyful 
illusion. No professional performance of a classic in recent years 
has surpassed the King-Coit productions in its whole effect. The 
school produces but one play a year and that is performed infre- 
quently—from two to nine times. There are at least two casts for 
the play, proving that the players are not a selected cast of the 
precocious, and some parts have as many as three actors. The 
instructors do not look upon their work as in any sense a training 
for the professional stage but merely as a stimulus to a genuine 
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interest in the arts. The public performance is regarded by stu- 
dents and teachers alike as the final accomplishment of a project. 
Indeed it has been pointed out that Miss King and Miss Coit were 
working on the “project method” eight years ago when they started 
their school, when that method had not yet attracted wide favorable 
attention. The performances of The Tempest and Aucassin and 
Nicolete have been the most popular in a repertory of over a half- 
dozen plays. 

A search for agencies which offer children the same sort of 
training as that provided by the King-Coit School outside of New 






































Program Cover Design—Omaha Com- 
munity Playhouse Children’s Theatre 


York proves fruitless) The nearest approach are the children’s 
theatres established as part of the work of the little theatres 
throughout the land. 

Of these one that acknowledges the influence of the King-Coit 
School is that of the Omaha Community Playhouse in Nebraska 
directed by Margaret Kirkpatrick under the supervision of Ber- 
nard Szold, director of the playhouse. This is an active children’s 
theatre producing six plays a season each of which is performed 
nine times. An exhibit from the King-Coit School shown at the 
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Omaha Art Institute Galleries gave Miss Kirkpatrick the idea 
for a monthly design competition open to all boys and girls from 
the ages of five to fourteen in all districts of the city. Now the 
children design and paint all their sets and properties and cos- 
tumes. For a recent production fifteen of the best designs sub- 
mitted were exhibited in the lobby of the Playhouse. Both adult 
and child players appear in their performances, all under profes- 
sional direction. ‘The average of the ages of the child actors is 
ten—also the average of the ages of the child audiences. They 
have found their greatest successes in plays “with a name” known 
to appeal to young people. Robin Hood, Treasure Island, The 
Blue Bird, The Wizard of Oz are among them. 

A children’s theatre representative of a very different region is 
that of the Town Theatre of Columbia, South Carolina. This 
junior stage society entitled The Scalawags has existed almost since 
the founding of the theatre twelve years ago and each season has 
contributed from one to four full-length plays, cast entirely with 
children and directed by the theatre’s regular director, Harry E. 
Davis. Aside from their large public productions the children 
also meet every other Saturday for what is called “Saturday 
Theatre”. At these meetings they do skits and playlets of their 
own writing, pantomimes, shadowgraphs and, occasionally, read- 
ings. The director mentions, as an interesting feature of the origi- 
nal playlets, the amazing facility with which the actors improvise 
dialogue. The casting and rehearsing are done without any adult 
help and frequently there is no script, each player depending on 
the impulse of the moment. Mr. Davis feels sure that the mantles 
of the Commedia dell ’Arte strollers have descended upon them. 
These Saturday meetings are not public presentations, however, 
as they are open only to members of the Scalawags who number 
over seventy-five. The director has found that as the children 
grow up they furnish trained actors for adult roles in the Town 
Theatre casts and that most of them become devotees of the regu- 
lar theatre. Of the Scalawags’ productions Cinderella has had 
the record of attendance with ten performances. Sleeping Beauty 
was also popular. Both of these were adaptations by Mr. Davis, 
who notes the fact that many of the dramatizations and adapta- 
tions performed by the Scalawags have been used by other pro- 
ducers of children’s plays throughout the state. A literature of 
children’s plays is thus being produced. Characteristic of the en- 
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thusiasm of these players and reminiscent of The Outlaw’s Revenge 
of blessed memory was the production last summer by four male 
Scalawags (too eager to wait for the fall openings) of the original 
drama entitled The Miser’s Mystery which was given its first 
showing in a barn at the moderate—and traditional—admission 
price of ten cents. It is soon to be revived in the Town Theatre. 

One of the problems which has linked the theatres working for 
aesthetic effect with the third group, (the commercial adult player 
type working for entertainment), has always been that of cast- 
ing. Moritz Jagendorf, director of The Children’s Playhouse at 
Peekskill, New York, a pioneer among children’s theatres, has had 
so much experience that his words on this subject cannot be ig- 
nored: “I have experimented in the Children’s Playhouse with 
casts made up completely of adults; casts of adults and children 
combined; and casts of children alone. Casts with adults alone 
proved unsuccessful because I could not pay sufficiently high sala- 
ries and because in the end adults grew tired of acting in children’s 
plays. Mixed casts were useless because there was a great deal 
of unpleasant feeling between the two parts, so I decided the best 
thing was children only, which proved most successful.” 

Other types of production may be more instructive or more 
gratifying in aesthetic result but no type of children’s theatre 
reaches a larger number of children than the adult performances 
for juvenile audiences. This class has many variations within it- 
self. It includes performances primarily for the training of the 
adult actor such as those given by students preparing for the pro- 
fession at the School of the Goodman Theatre in Chicago, presen- 
tations given by the Junior League and other organizations as bene- 
fits for their favorite charities, and finally, and most important, 
productions by professional companies whose aims are aesthetic but 
whose performances must be self-sustaining—such as Clare Tree 
Major’s Children’s Theatre Company, Adrienne Morrison’s The 
Children’s Players, and The National Junior Theatre of Wash- 
ington. Miss Morrison has well expressed the purposes of such 
companies: 

1. “To represent in dramatic form a child’s natural sense of 
beauty and fun. 

2. “To stimulate children’s appreciation of the imaginative and 
artistic in literature and drama. 

3. “To show them the best in literature and acting is more 
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THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


The University Players of Falmouth were fortunate in 
securing a number of child performers of singular un- 
affectedness and charm for their production of Christo- 
pher Morley’s Thunder on the Left, directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. Left, an eight year old actor of the 
College Hill Players as Hamlet in a production which 
took place fifteen years ago. 
































THE LittLeE MINISTER 


Barrie’s comedy as presented by the National Junior Theatre, a 
professional Washington group which has been so successful in its 
performances of well known plays before child-audiences that it 
has extended its activities to Philadelphia and is perfecting plans 
for still further expansion. 
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entertaining than the cheap and meretricious. 

4. “To train them in discrimination and taste so that, in later 
years, they will demand excellence of the adult stage. 

s. “To present to American, children the works of the best mod- 
ern playwrights written for children.” 

All three of these companies are composed of adult profes- 
sional actors of standing. Among the plays which Miss Morrison has 
found most appealing are A. A. Milne’s Make Believe, The Forest 
Ring by William de Mille and Charles Barnard and The Little 
Princess by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Mrs. Major has empha- 
sized the international quality of the drama by selecting plays from 
many nations for her repertoire: Cinderella from France; Little 
Women from America; Robin Hood from England; Aladdin from 
Arabia; and so on. Any producer who contemplates establishing 
a children’s theatre will be interested in the conclusions Mrs. Major 
has drawn through observation of audience reactions over many 
years of work with children: 

“Plays should be about one and a half hours in length. 

“Short talks given before the curtain during intermissions by 
some member of the cast are preferable to printed programs to 
carry the interest of the young audience from scene to scene. These 
talks may also contribute to the child’s knowledge of material re- 
lating to the play, such as the customs of the country in which the 
play is placed, the author, the period, and so on. 

“A single play is better than several short plays. The strain on 
the child to adjust its attention to the several moods of a group of 
plays, with varying sets of characters and plot complications, 
changes of costume and dialect style, is unnecessary and unwise.” 

Mrs. Major’s company has appeared in twenty-five cities and, 
like Miss Morrison’s, it has met with an enthusiastic response from 
its young audiences. Its successful productions, aside from those 
already mentioned, include Alice in Wonderland, Hans Brinker, 
Heidi and Pinocchio. 

The National Junior Theatre with its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, has been meeting with exceptional success. Apparently 
feeling, and with justification, that children are too often “played 
down to” this group plays no children’s plays as such. Its plays 
are selected from Broadway successes of literary value, “plays that 
children should see and would not have the opportunity to see 
unless it were provided by such an organization as this”. Now in 
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its fourth season the National Junior Theatre has given 27 pro- 
ductions including Barrie’s 4 Kiss for Cinderella, Quality Street 
and The Little Minister; Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, The Tem- 
pest and A Midsummer Night's Dream, the Joseph Jefferson ver- 
sion of Rip Van Winkle, Little Women, The Prince and the Pau- 
per, and a dramatization of Tom Sawyer by Paul Kester. On 
recent visits to Philadelphia this company has been playing to 
packed houses of over fifteen hundred children many of whom 
had never seen a play before. 

A young Philadelphian at the end of a performance pretty well 
expressed the attitude of audiences in most children’s theatres re- 
gardless of variance in type, method of direction, and salaries of 
actors when he said: “It knocks the stuffin’ out of a movie.” 
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A LENINGRAD THEATRE FOR 
THE YOUNG SPECTATOR 


By MARTIN WOLFSON 


EATR YUNAYICH ZRITELEL, (Theatre For the Young 
Spectator), in Leningrad, was founded ten years ago by a 
group of artists, actors and pedagogues upon the assumption 
that a child is a separate entity and not merely a miniature edition 
of an adult, and that a society that used the theatre as a social and 
educational force should have a theatre that was in constant scientific 
and artistic contact with the minds and hearts of children. Among 
the organizers of the theatre were A. Brantzeff, an actor and peda- 
gogue; V. E. Beyer, a scenic artist and a pedagogue, and Z. E. 
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Lilina, head of a Leningrad social-educational institution, and one 
of the first decrees was that the production staff should be com- 
posed of artists who were able to think as pedagogues and of peda- 
gogues who were able to feel as artists. 

Certain definite studies of audiences of children in the theatres 
for grownups, and experiments made with plays in which children 
were the participants, caused the conclusion that the adult theatre 
was obviously foreign to the needs of a child-audience whose de- 
mands are greater than those of the average adult spectator. Young 
attention is easily distracted from what is taking place on the stage; 
the child comes to the playhouse to see, not to listen. A constant 
sequence of vivid impressions is what he desires. Nor is he con- 
tent with a tabloid form of an adult play presented in a conde- 
scending manner. In the words of one of the directors of the 
Theatre For the Young Spectator: “The new spectators must be 
approached as the equals of those who are running a children’s 
theatre. The man who wants to play with children must himself 
become a child—and that means remaining true to himself.” 

A special technique of acting for children has been developed 
by this Leningrad theatre. The acting group is composed of adults 
who have gone farther than their fellow actors in the theatres for 
grownups in a variety of ways. ‘They have learned to hold the 
fickle attention of children through three and a half, sometimes 
four hours of a play. The child’s desire for constant motion in the 
theatre has necessitated the training of the actor in singing, dancing 
and acrobats. The speech heard in this theatre is clear and in- 
cisive without being pedantic. A careful pronunciation of each 
word is required and yet the rhythm of the “line” is never sacri- 
ficed. Constant playing before audiences of children has developed 
a keen sensitivity and tact in the actor. He must always be ahead 
of the child’s desire for a change of impression. The danger of 
superficial impressions from a rapid change of scenes as manifested 
in the “movies” must be avoided, and such an avoidance depends 
upon the actor. He must figuratively chain his spectator to each 
detail long enough to deepen the impression and no longer. The 
initiative for going on to the next detail at exactly the right mo- 
ment remains with the actor. 

The need for this highly specialized form of acting precludes 
the use of child actors in the plays. Where child characters ap- 
pear, as in the presentation of a dramatized version of Mark 
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Twain’s Tom Sawyer, it is customary to use actresses in the parts. 

The break with the traditional theatre in the Theatre For the 
Young Spectator is manifested by the very architecture of the 
playhouse. The stage is a combination of the Greek and Shake- 
spearian stages; it has a large semi-circular apron and a shallow 
inner stage on which all the action is brought forward to insure 
visibility. The lack of depth is compensated by the height and the 
semi-circular form of the stage. Scenes can be played on various 
levels and the circularity of the apron gives the actors more space 
for movement than exists on the conventional box stage. The 
auditorium resembles in form the semi-circular Greek amphithea- 
tre with each row of seats on a different level, so that perfect vision 
is assured from every point. The first row of seats almost touches 
on the playing space in order to create a fusion between the play 
and spectators. There is no attempt to retain any of the mystery 
of the traditional theatre, but some illusion is left. For example, 
scene changes are made in darkness. Curtain and footlights have 
been eliminated. Never for a moment do the children lose sight of 
the fact that they are in a theatre, that they are witnessing a thea- 
trical play enacted by actors. Yet this frankness of presentation 
does not adversely affect the sympathy and antipathy of the chil- 
dren toward the characters in the play. 

As with every established theatre the question of repertory has 
always been an important one for the Theatre For the Young 
Spectator. Its program must fit the pedagogical problems, and the 
unique nature of its stage and its audience which is composed of 
three classes of children—those of pre-school age, that is, from five 
to eight; school children from nine to thirteen years of age, and 
children of fourteen years and up. In the first years of the Theatre 
For the Young Spectator (up to and including the season of 1923- 
1924) efforts were made in the direction of presenting the plays 
of Moliére and Ostrovski for the older groups. For the younger 
group such fables as The Canary Bird, Cinderella and The 
Hunchbacked Horse were given as round dances (chorovods). 
The mass movements were played in the space between the first 
row of spectators and the inner stage. On the inner stage the key 
movements necessary to the story of the fable were presented. A 
whole crop of Revolutionary legends that had sprung into exis- 
tence were soon added to the repertory. Later, such plays as Till 
Eulenspiegl, Tom Sawyer, Don Quixote and Going to the North 
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Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer at the Leningrad Theatre for the 
Young Spectator, with settings by M. A. Grigoneff. Tom and 
Huck Finn were played by actresses, Volkova and Pugachova. Be- 
low, another production at the same theatre. 
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Going to the North Pole, at the Theatre for the Young Spectator: 
on a Russian ice-breaker; scientists marooned on an ice floe. 
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Pole created the opportunity to experiment with varying and 
changing scenes by dividing the stage into sections and by creating 
playing levels. 

Going to the North Pole illustrates a tendency to employ con- 
temporary and, within the limits of the child’s understanding, so- 
cially significant subjects. The hardships encountered by Polar 
expeditions, the equipment used on the expedition and a descrip- 
tion of the Arctic region were presented in a manner not only of 
educational value, but also of dramatic interest. Prior to the open- 
ing of Going to the North Pole members of the staff of the Theatre 
For the Young Spectator acquainted the pupils of the schools, 
children’s homes and factory schools with the nature of the play. 
The pupils in turn, as part of their school work, made researches 
into the subject of Arctic life and exploration. 

Meetings of representatives of the first (nine to thirteen years 
of age) and of the second (fourteen and up) school-grades with 
the workers in the theatre are organized to secure contact between 
the work of the theatre and the requirements of the spectators. 
These meetings take place once a month during the winter season. 
The pupil-delegate as the representative of his fellows, presents the 
ideas and impressions of his group concerning the content and 
staging of the plays in the repertory of the Theatre For the Young 
Spectator. In turn, he keeps his group informed of what goes on 
at the meetings, of the repertory suggested and of the rules of the 
theatre. Arranging talks and reports on theatrical subjects are part 
of the work of the delegates. A cultural committee, elected by 
the pupil-delegates, the teachers in the schools, and representa- 
tives of the theatre, organize theatrical excursions for schools, and 
courses in the theatrical subjects for the delegates. The Theatrical 
Committee similarly elected “has charge of questions of repertory 
of the Theatre For the Young Spectator, organizes debates on the 
plays of the theatre, collects and examines questionnaires . . . and 
deals with questions of the collectively created achievements.” It 
must not be supposed, from all these high-sounding phrases, that 
the meetings between the pupil delegates and the workers in the 
theatre are conducted in a manner beyond the comprehension of 
the pupils, for they are not. 

In the close contact between spectator and producer lies the secret 
of the practicability of the Theatre For the Young Spectator. 
Here, truly, is a theatre producing what its public wants. 
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THE NEW BALLERINA 


By AGNES GEORGE DE MILLE 


HE day of the great romantic solo dancer is unquestion- 
ably on the wane. Pavlowa is dead and before many years 
are gone the last spangled skirt will have swirled into his- 

tory to join the tradition of Camargo, Taglioni, and Genée, ut- 
terly lovely, magical women whose presence epitomized the 
romance and beauty of their epoch, who were not only expert per- 
formers but the distillation, the feminine ideal of the culture that 
produced them. The grace and science of their movements were 
not more wonderful than their clothes, their complexions, their 
charm, wit, taste, erudition, and emotional force. Heroic courte- 
sans! What were they but the spiritual mistresses of the audiences 
they played for—Barbarini, beloved of Frederick’s court, Camargo, 
who danced so proudly at Versailles, Taglioni and Elssler of the 
Romantic Salons? Their art was the flowering of whole social sys- 
tems. Poets learned from their graces; cities courted their smile. 
Their tambourines have set the tune of music. 

When Pavlowa took the scene the Russian empire rose behind 
her. She trod the stage in glamor. Her beauty was the culmina- 
tion of great traditions. Her toe-shoes, her tarletans, her bow, 
her smile even, were not her own inventions but a heritage as 
surely as the five classic positions conceived and developed by 
women dead two hundred years. Her applause was not her earn- 
ing alone. Pavlowa on her “points”! Bearded nobles who fought 
Napoleon had clapped to see in the light of candles the same sheen 
of arched feet, the same winking of diamonds under dark hair. 
Because of the ghosts which moved behind her, because of this 
added glory great theatre existed where Pavlowa was, as it had 
existed always in the presence of the great Imperial dancers irre- 
spective of their own personal transcendant technique. 

The solo dancer of to-day without glamor, without tradition or 
background tries to fill a place held for the last three hundred 
years by one or another sure-footed enchantress. There is little 
of the charmer about her now. Severe, self-sacrificing, she no 
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longer considers the dance a vehicle for the display of her per- 
sonal attractions but a cult, a rite, the apotheosis of the forces 
around her. Two factors have combined to bring about this change, 
the lack of subsidized organizations to foster and display the art 
of the old-fashioned ballerina, and a consequent reconception of 
the function of the dance itself. 

Anna Pavlowa developed her technique in a school under the 
supervision of the Czar. Her girlhood was passed in gracious 
contact with the painters, musicians, writers, and rulers of the 
country. When she was graduated at seventeen she spoke three or 
four languages, knew a scholarly amount of music, literature, paint- 
ing, and history, and had years of stage experience behind her. On 
leaving the school room she fell heir, with the other students in 
her class, to a subsidized theatre devoted entirely to ballet dancing, 
a working organization of experts, a large repertoire of roles, and 
an audience trained since birth in the highly technicalized vocabu- 
lary of her art. The mechanics of her business adequately cared 
for by others, she had only to keep her mind on dancing better 
than any other living person. 

Karsavina in her biography, Theatre Street, writes of the ballet 
theatre and its audience, “ ... The ballet had become fashionable. 
A competition for seats, for the right to be a subscriber, well 
proved the interest it aroused. To obtain a seat, a petition to the 
Chancery of the Imperial Theatres had to be filed; the chance 
of success was so small that big premiums were constantly offered 
by advertisement to the original holders of the stalls. . . . No out- 
sider could ever penetrate into the first rows of stalls without a 
sesame, a favor of a ‘balletomane’ (ballet-enthusiast) friend. . . . 
The seats were handed down from father to son, the name of balle- 
tomane once given in derision, was becoming almost a hereditary 


dignity. ...A very knowledgeable, exacting, conservative, and 
somewhat dogmatic public, balletomanes were capable of high en- 
thusiasm. . .. One could feel from the stage how the whole audi- 


ence stiffened in breathless expectation of a favorite passage. The 
passage well executed, the whole theatre burst out clapping in 
measure to the music.” 

In all the forty-eight states of the Union there are only two 
critics, equipped to write on dancing, who are hired for this pur- 
pose by daily newspapers. In all the audiences who witness dan- 
cing there are but a handful of students who take the trouble to 
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inform themselves about what dancing is or has been before they 
attend a concert of dancing. Furthermore, there are no endowed 
dancing schools in America. The last situation affects the dancer 
immeasurably more than the other two, important as they are. 
The concert dancer of New York begins her studies usually in the 
studio of some transplanted ballet-master where she learns a bastard 
version of the classic technique distorted to meet the demands of 
acrobatic and tap students who wish to get on with all possible 
haste to the business of making money. Most of her associates are 
commercially-minded children and their ignorant commercial 
mothers, specialty dancers from night-clubs and vaudeville, and 
fat women who want to reduce. At about the age of sixteen, if 
she has talent, she will become dissatisfied with the trade she has 
been learning and make the heroic decision to abandon all she 
knows in order to study some new kind of dancing. She will learn, 
for instance, to stand and walk with relaxed knees instead of the 
stiffened ballet leg turned outwards forty-five degrees in the hip 
socket, to lift her foot from the floor without instinctively flexing 
the toe so that the instep swells into a high arch. She will learn 
that one hip may rise above the other, that one shoulder may lift 
out of the parallel composure in which it has functioned for so 
long. What patience is involved, what heart-breaking patience! 
The reflexes, the very A B Cs of bodily movement to be learned 
over again from the beginning and all this with the pressure of 
time eating on her mind, the knowledge that she is behind in her 
schedule, that she will soon be in her twenties and the work of her 
childhood not yet finished! She flounders from technique to tech- 
nique in frantic haste while she waits on tables or goes without the 
proper food and clothing in order to pay for the lessons. She 
starves herself. She forgoes culture and education. She wastes 
herself in drudgery that can help her in no way professionally. 
Hitherto a dancer trained in one style, the classic ballet, and 
varied it with folk and character steps that were superimposed on 
the ballet formula. No matter what the type of dancing she never 
changed her fundamental method of handling levitation, balance, 
speed, direction, and dynamic impetus. To-day there are any num- 
ber of disciplines dealing with the same problems taught as con- 
tradictory systems that destroy one another. The Italian and Rus- 
sian ballet methods teach that the point of control is low in the 
back, the arms and legs rotating outwardly from the spine like 
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wheels on a shaft, the spine and horizontal unchanging hips main- 
tained as the constant axis of all movement. The Duncan school 
contends that the base of all control is the solar plexus and that 
the arms and legs must function naturally as in running or walking. 
The Wigman method trains motion through the body in tensions 
and relaxations so that dynamism may be said to be gathered up 
and dispersed in a constant ebb and flow of muscular contraction. 
The Graham school builds all gesture on a percussive stroke pro- 
ceeding from the hips that releases movement like an after-beat 
through the shoulders, arms, and legs very much the way continu- 
ous action is sent the length of a whip by a single jerk of the han- 
dle, the body maintaining its balance by thrusting the hips, not 
outward as in ballet dancing, but forward over the bent knees 
which act like a spring flexing and relaxing as the hip impetus 
drives motion through them. These systems are opposed in the 
fundamentals of muscular control and cannot be learned one after 
the other naturally but require as complete a reconditioning of 
unconscious muscular response as would be involved in suddenly 
learning to write with the left hand if one were born and trained 
right-handed. A knowledge of various techniques does not always 
enrich the student. It frequently renders her uncertain, hesitant, 
without defined style or reliable craftsmanship. And if it does not 
do this it in any case prolongs the period of apprenticeship far 
beyond its natural span. 

At seventeen, then, the age when Pavlowa, as a graduated tech- 
nician, was placed in stellar roles at the Ballet Theatre of St. 
Petersburg the concert dancer of to-day finds herself with an un- 
finished training, confused notions of form and expression, small 
chance of contacting the leaders in her own art or any other, no 
means of studying creative back-stage work and faced with the 
prospect of starving in order to appear three or four times a year 
on the stage. At last, of necessity, she joins a group of students 
who, like herself, bewildered and ambitious, have banded together 
under the leadership of someone who can serve as their teacher. 
With this experimental direction she rehearses nightly for three 
or four months in order to make a single concert appearance. She 
is paid for the four months’ work what her teacher can give her, 
the price, say, of a hat. Personal recognition is neither expected 
nor received. The likelihood of her ever having enough money 
to finance a recital of her own is small. The certainty that no com- 
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mercial theatre in the United States will offer her a chance to dis- 
play the type of work to which she is devoting her life stands as 
an almost final barrier to success. If, however, she has talent 
enough and energy enough, if she possesses personal magnetism 
and meets with no small amount of luck she will win through. 
She will take the stage as a great dancer, many years older than 
the premiéres of the past, sobered by hardship, driven by ideas 
more important to her than commercial success or quick fame, con- 
scious always of the group from which she sprang, the group which 
she in turn must create to perform her works. 

And having won the stage what will she do with it? Will she 
pin roses in her hair and flirt with the audience? Was it for this 
that she endured a youth of grey tears and hunger, that she might 
in the full creative power of maturity wear short skirts with more 
devastating grace than any other lady in town? Long ago in the 
struggle for bread she forgot to think of herself as set apart from 
the people by a life dedicated to the soul yearning of the roman- 
ticist. She is no longer interested solely in the relation of her 
spirit to abstract beauty. She is interested in the relation of her 
spirit to humanity and the social forces that have gripped her life. 
She dances hunger, agony, the passion and resurrections of civiliza- 
tions. She dances folk themes, “Steerage’”, “Strike”, “Heretic”, 
“Primitive Mysteries”, “Sketches from the People”, “Pessimist and 
Optimist”, (Martha Graham); “The Study of Woman”, “The 
Chosen—based on the old Shaker Ritual’, “The Life of the Bee”, 
(Doris Humphrey); “The Witch’, “Gypsy Songs”, “Seraph 
Song”, (Mary Wigman). One has only to compare these titles 
with those of the old order to recognize the amazing difference— 
“The Spirit of Champagne”, “The Girl with the Enamel Eyes”, 
(Genée) ; “The Death of the Swan”, “The Fairy Doll”, “The Dy- 
ing Rose”, “The Dragonfly”, “The Coquetteries of Columbine”, 
(Pavlowa) ; “Carneval”, “Le Spectre de la Rose”, (Karsavina). 

The first of the great moderns was Isadora Duncan who brought 
back religion to the stage, and the second was Ruth St. Denis, who 
reproduced thereon specific rituals. And now, on the stages of the 
world, dancers who feel themselves the conscious representatives 
of their community are bringing into artistic form folk material 
significant of the lives of the people for whom it is played. 

Every summer in New Mexico the Pueblo Indians dance the 
corn dance for rain. Every winter around their blazing fires they 
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dance the meeting of heaven and earth and the fecundity of man. 
On the levees of the south and in Harlem night clubs the negroes 
dance a decadent version of their mating dance. And these are 
the last of our great spontaneous folk actors. Not less than these, 
not less in any way, Martha Graham, as a conscious artist on the 
New York stage, dances the problems and hungers and convictions 
of the people among whom she lives. The German dancers dance 
folk themes. Has not the dancer, Vera Skoronel, written, “There 
is no gainsaying that there exists a mysterious cohesiveness between 
the primitive cult dances and modern choreography.”? The Dun- 
can dancers of Moscow create to Soviet Labor songs and folk 
music, yes, and sing them as they dance, lustily in unison, in the 
grand old tradition of the Singing Game. In this country Benja- 
min Zemach devotes himself to forming a Hebrew ballet which 
has as its avowed purpose “the interpretation of Jewish life and 
thought through the forms of the dance, deriving its material from 
three sources—Jewish Daily Life, Ritual-Legend-Myth, The 
Bible.” In legends, parables, and satires which have almost com- 
pletely replaced the romantic phantasy and picturesque revelry of 
the old repertories the great aristocratic stars of the Diaghileff 
ballet seize and develop the experiments of the unsubsidized 
groups. 

There is, of course, a difference between the primitive uncon- 
scious folk dancer and the creative artist, but it is one more of pur- 
pose than of form and content. The primitive dances to rouse and 
manipulate the forces of life directly through the dance; the artist 
manipulates the forces of life through her audience. But the folk- 
dancer creates purely to satisfy himself and his gods, while the 
artist creates not only to satisfy her gods, that is, her spiritual 
needs, but to win for herself admiration for the act of creating. 
To-day the artist is closer to the folk dancer than at any time dur- 
ing the last four hundred years because, unlike the old-fashioned 
ballerina, the modern wishes the emphasis thrown on the created 
work and on the individual’s performance as a projection of that 
work instead of on the individual’s performance as an end in itself. 
In other words, as in any folk performance, the dance and not the 
dancer dominates. Individuality, charm, and pretty personal man- 
nerisms are lost in action. If the stars of the great ballets consider 
their virtuosity inadequate to the effects they want, they duplicate 
their appearance, wear masks, and spell one another in the same 
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roles as in Diaghileff’s Renard. If the adolescent, vibrant-bodied 
dancers of New York discover sex and personal appeal to be hack- 
neyed and commercial they undress alike, cover their hair, cease to 
be people, and become samples of coordinating anatomy. If the 
well-muscled heroines of Germany find they can function better 
in pants and rompers than in female clothing, into pants and romp- 
ers they go, or they strip like gymnasts, forgetting everything but 
the idea they wish to project. 

Bereft of femininity and other theatrical standbys the dancers 
employ now only what they cannot do without. ... A shift, a 
crown, a scarlet robe, a mourner’s veil, a flag, a workman’s cap, 
these suffice for costume, and for scenery, a ring of light, a wooden 
platform, a scaffolding of steps, or a plain painted drop of lines 
and washes. The modern dance setting is as significant and simple 
as a mediaeval stage with “Heaven”, “Hell”, “Limbo” marked over 
the various doorways, as primitive and simple as the markings of 
corn on the floor of an Indian Kiva. As the dance leaders stalk on 
to the stage in their one piece dresses and begin mounting or de- 
scending their platforms, one can almost hear the rumble of the 
Mystery Wagons coming down gabled streets when whole cities 
stopped their work to act out for one another the stories of their 
faith. 

The fact that the soloist no longer belongs to a dedicated class 
but is often self-managed and self-taught lessens the barrier of 
mystery between the performer and spectator. The fact that the 
modern technique seems less miraculous than dancing on the 
points, simply because it is based more closely on natural gesture, 
gives the audience the interested feeling of watching what they are 
themselves capable of performing. The dancer has become their 
proxy and her dance is theirs, potentially. They sit with the jeal- 
ous, exacting eyes of a lay community watching their official 
representatives. 

The tambourines have ceased to tinkle. The ruffled skirts lie in 
the wings. The stage is stormed by shafts of light, naked motion, 
companies and companies of unknown dancers and their leaders 
working in common spontaneous purpose. Folk dancing has left 
the public square and is in our theatre. The people are again 
taken into the dance. It has come back to its ancient traditional 
place of a communal rite. 
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A pagan mystery play (adapted from a tale by Max- 
well Armfield), one of the dramatised versions of 
mythological stories, pantomimes with music, charac- 
teristic of Hilda Spencer Watson’s London theatre. 
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CAROLINA NEUBER AS QUEEN ELIZABETH 


The pioneer-actress-manager who revolutionized the 
German stage during the second quarter of the 18th 
Century. She is shown here as Queen Elizabeth of 
England in an old play entitled Essex. The story of 
her career is told in Rosamond Gilder’s Enter the 
Actress recently published by Houghton Mifflin. 
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LADIES OF THE THEATRE 
Enter the Actress, by Rosamond Gil- 
der. Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
$5.00. 

F you star the books for your theatre 

library, according to the pleasure or 
the profit you find in them, put a double 
star on Rosamond Gilder’s Enter the Act- 
ress—because it combines the rare value of 
selection in its material with a happy dis- 
tinction in style and high quality in treat- 
ment. Within the last ten years so much 
| has been written about the theatre that 

all the shelves reserved for the subject 

which had stood so long empty have been 

filled to overflowing. There have been 

tomes on the general history of the art, 

studies of the playhouses of single nations, 

books on stage design and production, biog- 
raphies of players and directors. With the 
exception of some parts of French and 
Italian theatre history, and some important 
books in German left untranslated into 
English (such as Appia’s Musik und die 
Inscenierung and Max Grube’s Geschichte 
Der Meininger) it seemed as though 
everything had been done. Yet there is 
something about Rosamond Gilder’s book 
which makes the material seem entirely 
new and fresh and important. Perhaps it 
is the newness of her approach. Nobody 
before her has taken woman in her relation 
to the theatre as the focus of presentation. 
This is Miss Gilder’s theory as she states 
it in the first paragraph of her introduc- 
tion: 

“Of all the arts that mankind has in- 
vented to clothe its concept of reality and 
to ornament its leisure moments, none is 
more suited to the genius of the female of 
the species than that of the theatre... . 
The theatre, in all its branches, is a rich 











field of enterprise for any woman with a 
ray of natural endowment in its many 
lively arts. We find them in every one of 
its branches, stage manager as well as 
actress, director as well as playwright, 
business agent, stage designer, electrician, 
choreographer—anything and everything. 
. . . The invasion is so complete we have 
almost forgotten that the theatre, like so 
many other professions, avocations, and 
guilds, was a closed shop reserved for man 
only. ... The recorded history of the Eu- 
ropean theatre covers some twenty-five 
hundred years, but only during the last 
three hundred and eighty have women been 
allowed any official part in its develop- 
ment. ‘The processes by which they have 
won their place in the artificial sun of 
candle flare and footlight, against more 
than two centuries of rooted custom and 
prejudice, has seemed worth recording.” 
Miss Gilder begins with the first actress 
of classic days—the priestess. By a re- 
vealing touch, the most personal mark of 
her style, she gives the feel of each theatre 
she describes—in the days of the Romans; 
with the first strolling players in Italy and 
in their heyday when Isabella Andreini 
was the first lady of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte; with the first actresses in England 
and again with Aphra Behn to match 
against the Restoration playwrights; with 
Carolina Neuber, the actor-manager who 
laid many of the foundation stones of the 
modern German theatre; and La Montan- 
sier who carried through France (as well 
as most and more gaily) the virtues and 
the vices of the business producer. If the 
value of Enter the Actress were to be 
judged by two chapters alone, one might 
safely take the history of the tenth cen- 
tury Benedictine nun, the playwright 
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Hrotsvitha, and the account of Moliére. 
One might even be willing to run the 
chance on half of that. For while the 
story of Hrotsvitha, her times, her training 
and her plays is brilliantly told, the source 
of her dramatic instinct and the type of 
play she developed is, for us, largely a mat- 
ter of record and of history. Moliére, 
however, belongs to our theatre. What he 
was, what he did, what and how he wrote 
has been the subject of a hundred books. 
But Miss Gilder approaches him from the 
point of view of the two women, Made- 
leine Béjard*° and Armande Béjard, who 
shared his life and his work, and places his 
figure against so fresh a background as to 
make the figure itself seem new. The 
style of this portrait, as of all the others, 
is almost the opposite of that employed in 
the modern romantic biography, which so 
often carries along a delightful but fairly 
fictional figure on a muddied undercurrent 
of historical fact. Miss Gilder’s clear, 
steady stream of fact reflects people and 
events and brings a theatre to life wher- 
ever it passes one on its way. 
FREDERICK Morton 


As OTHERS SEE Us 

Das amerikanische Theater und Kino, 
Joseph Gregor und Rene Fiilop- 
Muller. Amalthea Verlag: Vienna. 
$25.00. 

HE first German book on the Ameri- 

can theatre has appeared, and it is 
interesting to observe how an expert evalu- 
ates our stage. A better trained man for 
the task of making, in the course of one 
year, a survey of the organization, business 
management, drama, architecture, staging, 
lighting, acting, dancing, ticket-selling, and 
numerous other chapters in the American 
theatre could scarcely be looked for than 
Dr. Joseph Gregor, head of the theatre in- 
stitute of the National Library in Vienna. 
He combines an acquaintance with the liv- 
ing theatre of one of the art capitals of 
Europe with a long training as theatre- 


historian associated with what is perhaps 
the world’s finest theatrical library. 

This European critic finds the Americans 
the most theatre-loving people in the world; 
despite the inroads of movie and radio he 
sees New York seething with experimenta- 
tion. In several branches he accords 
America the highest grade. In stage-light- 
ing we have no equal in the world—it ap- 
pears especially promising to Dr. Gregor 
that of all the mechanical aspects of the 
stage American artists should have devel- 
oped to the highest peak the one that must 
be called the most abstract—namely light. 
Our stage designers are ranked high and 
because of the stress laid on physical train- 
ing America has the best opportunity for 
developing dancers. Dr. Gregor even calls 
the American intellectuals highly unjust in 
their attitude toward the Broadway revue, 
a genus that appears nowhere else in such 
primitive and superlative aspect as in New 
York. 

But the American drama, alas, appears 
to the visitor from Vienna a bit naive. 
Plays of social criticism—the author men- 
tions works by Clyde Fitch, Channing Pol- 
lock, Elmer Rice and others—shrink from 
consistent conclusions in favor of a more 
optimistic final note. ‘The tragedy of the 
dollar, which occurs every day, every hour 
in America—no, in the entire world—will 
not be written in America.” Of all our 
plays of social criticism Dr. Gregor chooses 
Langdon Mitchell’s The New York Idea 
for his most kindly comment. Eugene 
O’Neill appears to him a somewhat diluted 
Ibsen. By and large, the American theatre 
is for amusement, and is not a field for the 
search of ideals as the Russian theatre is. 

Before the days of a professional theatre 
in Europe the drama was cultivated in 
Jesuit schools, an important period in the 
development of the theatre: in the same 
way, Dr. Gregor finds that the dramatic 
clubs and institutes in our colleges give a 
fine promise for an artistic theatre as a con- 
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Painter, sculptor and creator of the performers who 
grace his “Figure Theatre’, Richard Teschner is 
one of the most versatile and unusual of contem- 
porary artists. The ‘Figure Theatre’, unlike the 
usual puppet theatre, is not meant for the delecta- 
tion of children but for the serious aesthetic appre- 
ciation of the adult mind. The Chinese fo-dog and 
the following groups show some of the more recent 
of the artist's exquisite figures in action. 
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Scenes from Richard Teschner’s recent three-act production. 
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Masks for. dancers 
Teschner of Vienna. 
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trast to the commercialized theatre of the 
present. He notes especially the fine work 
being done at Yale under Professor George 
Pierce Baker, only he regrets that so little 
attention is paid there to Theaterwissen- 
schaft, and the history of the stage, for he 
holds that without a thorough knowledge 
of the past the study of the theatre will al- 
ways remain dilettante. 

To the New York producer Dr. Gregor 
concedes but one good quality: a sixth sense 
for plays with box office returns. The hope 
of the American theatre lies, he believes, in 
the many Little Theatres, “the opposition 
of the intellect.” In support of this view 
he cites the words of Otto H. Kahn before 
the conference on the drama at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in 1925: ‘“Decen- 
tralize. Emancipate yourselves from Broad- 
way. Don’t be satisfied to be the hinter- 
land of New York.” 

The book is a welcome sign of the grow- 
ing seriousness with which Europeans are 
viewing the American theatre. It is richly 
illustrated with 47 colored and 459 black 
and white illustrations. Unfortunately 
American names are misspelled with fre- 


quency. 
A. E. ZUCKER 


CHEMIST INTO SHOWMAN 


Stage-Struck John Golden, by John 
Golden and Viola Brothers Shore. 
Samuel French: New York. $4.00. 


Wie a foreword by Irvin Cobb 
and introductory notes by Ring 
Lardner, George Ade and Rupert Hughes, 
this tremendous book of memories and re- 
mainders is off to an excellent start. And 
never once, during the three hundred odd 
pages is the promise of the announcements 
unfulfilled, for Mr. Golden is a good 
showman, here as in the theatre, and has 
so timed his comedy and his pathos that 
his narration is always entertaining and 
often exciting. It is the tale, of course, of 
an always stage-struck young man, who, 
upon finding himself a successful official of 


a chemical company, changes his life and 
becomes one of the most successful pro- 
ducers in America. There are the ap- 
proved number of struggles and triumphs, 
as in every American success-story, but 
Mr. Golden did not possess the namby 
pamby virtues usual to such rising powers. 
He has been literally everything in the 
theatre, from lyric writer to actor to 
producer. And now, at the top of his 
career, he gives the theatre as consistentlv 
good entertainment as most of his brethren. 
The Wisdom Tooth was his, and Let Us 
Be Gay, and currently That’s Gratitude. 


MODERNISM UNDEFINED 
Dramas of Modernism and Their 
Forerunners, edited by Montrose J. 
Moses. Little, Brown and Company: 
Boston. $3.50. 

OR his anthology of modern plays, the 

best yet published, Mr. Moses has se- 
lected dramas, which, taken as a group, 
create a surprisingly unified impression. 
Evidently “modernism” exists and has a 
definition, as illustrations of which the 
plays are, for the most part, well chosen. 
Craig’s Wife and The Truth About 
Blayds do not seem as fitting to the scheme 
as the other plays, but possibly their in- 
clusion is due to inability to obtain pub- 
lishing rights for stronger and more ap- 
propriate dramas. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Moses does 
not attempt, with the material immedi- 
ately at hand, to define modernism as he 
sees it. His preface evades a formula with 
the sentence: “The object of the Editor is 
to show the palpitant stream of Modern 
Drama, with as little comment as pos- 
sible.” His title, however, demands more 
definition. The reader is told that he 
must concede “a new creative impulse that 
the theatre very much needed at the be- 
ginning of August, 1914.” As a result of 
that impulse Mr. Moses infers “Today 

. we enter a realm of restless imagina- 
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tion, of mental uneasiness, where nerves 
are overcharged and where dramatic tech- 
nique is all the time feeling for new forms 
and new expressions. .. . These new forms, 
pledged so constantly to mood, attempting 
to picture wider sweeps of emotion, aiming 
to reveal hidden depths too deep for words, 
but expressive or suggestive both in situa- 
tion and in stage detail of poetic atmos- 
phere, have brought to the stage a certain 
feel for words which the old realistic 
dialogue prohibited”. These sentences 
give us the only clues as to what Mr. 
Moses means by his title, as to what cen- 
tral idea has motivated his selection. The 
plays he has chosen, however, themselves 
provide him, on their surfaces, with mate- 
rial for much more specific conclusions. 
Had he drawn such conclusions, the pur- 
poses for which the book has been made 
would have been furthered. 

A volume which contains The Cherry 
Orchard, Night's Lodging (The Lower 
Depths), Right You Are—If You Think 
So, Liliom, and Desire Under the Elms is 
certainly of value to anyone interested in 
modern dramatic literature whether as 
casual reader or a student. For the latter 
Mr. Moses has appended a _ complete 
bibliography and short individual biog- 
raphies of the authors represented. 


University of Washington Chap 
Books, edited by Glenn Hughes. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press: Seattle. 
$.65 apiece. 


UT up in attractive pocket-size pack- 
ages, the paper covered University of 
Washington Chap Books, edited by Glenn 
Hughes, prove charming brief contributions 
to contemporary scholarship. They avoid 
academic dullness and they speak with au- 
thority. Among those of interest to drama 
lovers are the following: The Art of 
Eugene O'Neill, by Joseph T. Shipley; 
William Congreve, A Conversation be- 
tween Swift and Gay, by Bonamy Dobrée; 
Speak the Speech: Reflections on Good 


English and the Reformers, by Barrett H. 
Clark; Some Ultra Modern French Poets, 
A Book of Translations, by Babette 
Hughes; Logger Talk, Some Notes on the 
Jargon of the Pacific Northwest, by Guy 
Williams. 


Our American Music, by John Tasker 
Howard. Thomas Y. Crowell: New 
York. $6.00. 

EGINNING with the psalm-singing 

of early colonial days Mr. Howard 
has presented the story of American music 
and musicians through the few centuries 
they have existed in a way to make an in- 
telligent and comprehensive history of 
native American music a pleasantly writ- 
ten compendium of most of the facts that 
might interest students and laymen. The 
influences of the church, the Indian, the 
Negro are made evident and appraised. 
Naturally the music of today takes up a 
good share of the volume. With imper- 
sonality and lack of prejudice the author 
has discussed modernist and conservative. 
A final chapter, devoted to a consideration 
of the American composer and his future 
shows much common sense: “The young 
American composer needs a laboratory for 
his experiments. . . . Too much ill-advised 
though well-intentioned propaganda may 
make the word American, when applied to 
music, a millstone about its neck.’. . . We 
are a little too self-conscious about our art 
in this country, anyway, . . . Our literature 
already shows marked individuality; the 
American novel, the American short story, 
the American drama are facts. They de- 
veloped unconsciously, and so will our na- 
tional music.” 


Tap Dancing by Marjorie Hillas. A. 
S. Barnes and Co.: New York. $1.00. 

OURTEEN routines with suggestions 

for appropriate music make up the 
body of what appears to be a most profes- 
sional layout. The author is instructor of 
physical education at Columbia University. 
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The theatre of “‘venerable past and sometimes dubi- 
ous present” which Raoul Auernheimer likens (in 
this issue) to a planet whose orbit lies between oppo- 
site points of attraction, society and literature. 





The Vienna Burgtheater 
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COMMENCEMENT PLAYS 


@ Colleges, high schools and private schools find our rental service 
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EAVES COSTUME COMPANY | 


ana 


the most economical and efficient solution of all costuming 
problems. Our world's-largest costume stock includes costumes of 
all periods, all nations, civilian or military, for plays, pageants, 
operas, musical shows, minstrels, fancy dress or any event requiring 
costumes. We maintain a complete mail order service. Your 
orders, regardless of size, will receive prompt and careful attention. 


NATIONAL LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


oup or association you are affiliated. 


151-53 West 46th Street, New York 


MAY 11-16 NEW YORK CITY 
Entrants and visitors are cordially invited to call and inspect our showrooms 
and plant. 
ustration is taken from one of the many color plates in the Eaves Costume catalogue, free to 
college dramatic clubs, little theatre groups, students and members. In writing kindly state 
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A REAL SERVICE For LITTLE THEATRES 


There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the 
theatre. Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging 
and lights—but the many other articles which all contribute 
a small but vital share to the completed work. 

That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you 
to become better acquainted with National service. We 
are fully equipped to handle every detail from beginning 
to end—and there are thousands of theatres throughout the 
country to attest to National quality and character. 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 










Write for information to 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street New York City 
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| Stage Equipment 











Theatre Equipment, Materials, Services ¢« 





i CATALOG oF 
} LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


FoR THE 
THEATRE 
TURE 


morio . 
UMTVER SITIES 
SCHOOLS. HOTELS 





CENTURY 


351 West 52nd Street New York City 


Modern Stage Lighting Data 


ENTURY Babylite Spot No. 1201 has manifold purposes. 

Compact, light in weight, easy to handle. Equipped 

with 5” diameter imported lens; highly polished reflec- 
tor, detachable lens front to effect immediate change from 
spot to flood; correctly balanced with yoke; properly venti- 
lated; grooved for color frame; economically priced. 


Our catalog C-I is fully illustrated and contains detailed 
descriptions of all types of light instruments. This practical 
and helpful handibook is now in constant use by Little 
Theatre Technicians. It is mailed free. 





Write for Catalog C-1 today Babylite Spot No. 1201 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


























A 


fa 
rm. Novif lex setmne 


This unit setting, used with set pieces and 
backdrops, and combined with proper light- 
ing, produces innumeral variations in form 
and arrangement. Flexible, mobile, compact. 
No other unit setting so adaptable and use- 
ful, particularly to groups limited by budget, 
facilities, or space. 


@ Sendfor free illustrated booklet 

DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING, 

DECORATIONS for Little Theatres, 
Schools, Auditoriums. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
240 West 41st Street, New York 






















and 


Rigging Supplies 
for 
Large and Small Theatres 


Injormation on any 
rigging problem furnished 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 
544 West 30th Street, New York 























Stage Lighting 
Headquarters 
for 
Professional Theatres 
Little Theatres 
Amateur Theatricals 
Colleges and Schools 





CURTAIN CONTROL 
at the touch 
of a button 


When it's time for the play to 
begin—just press a button... . 
Back sweep the — curtains, 








smoothly, swiftly and silently. 
At the end of each act, this 
same single Remote Con- 
trol Button brings the cur- 
tains back toward center 

or makes them stop, re- 





L 


BABY SPOTLIGHTS 


A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 















verse, pause and close. 
Curtain performance 





Aisle Lights Dimmers a 
Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs such as this is a pert 
Act Announcers Exit Signs | of every stage pro- 
Arc Lamps Footlights | duction when a 
Borderlights Lenses Write us to- Vallen Curtain 
Bunchlights Olivettes | day for full eee ere 

Color Frames Scenic Effects particulars re- 
he +3 Vallen_ Elec- 

garding Vallen : 

FREE! Curtain Contre tric Control 
Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting @ Equipment. are used, 


Book and Catalog; contains useful in- 
formation, wiring data,etc. Sent free, 











ALLEN 


bed 10) ting Co. Stage Curtains and Curtain Controls 


AN VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., Inc. 
New York|] AKRON OHIO 





626 Tenth Avenue 




















_ 





= 





a, —— 


ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Fine and Dandy e Grand Hotel « The New Yorkers 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


Painter of 














When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








e Kheatre Equipment, Materials, Services ¢ 

















Books 


Theatrical Equipment 





THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY | 

PUBLISHERS ‘a | 
Successful One Act Plays 

Send for list | 

P.O. Box 1441 Hartford,Conn. 





Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography covering every | 
period and country. A review, description, the | 
publisher and price of each book are given. 


Paper bound—Price 20 cents 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 





Costumes 





1Broadway Theatrical Costuming Co. | 

109 WEST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 
BRyant 9-3440 

Costumes of all descriptions for 

every purpose in stock and to 


order. Featuring old fashioned 
and costumes of the gay ’90s. 


COSTUME = show the same os Boves | 





managers do. 
Costumes are used in practically every New | 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York | 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CO. | 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers. | 


Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 











Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricalsa—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 


Theatres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 


443 W. —: ~ N. Y. C. 
400 W. 96th St.,. - Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


IL.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 











| 











FURNITURE 


DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
608 West 43rd St. 


CURTAINS 


New York 








| ‘ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 


CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 

Angels, Etc. 

Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 

Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHelsea $-2171—All Hours 





Natural Looking 
From 75c to $75.00 
Arranjay’s Mohair wigs 
can be redressed or style 
changed for 50c. 
Merchandise guaranteed 
or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 

Prompt Service. 
Send for Catalogue A 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 
ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., NewYork 


| 
Dur: oOwMENE 
¢ FRrGismene 


DIRECTOR OR TEACHER | 


Experience in Little, School, and Profes- | 
sional Theatre. Yale ‘47’ Workshop, 
1927-1929. 

















A. M. University of Illinois 
THEATRE ARTS 


Write Box 15 











Wear: ARIs Darrcrony 





What do 
| “You Need 


A two-man bull; m4 


A chair from k 
Charles II's Co 








‘ones time; 


A hagpsichord ; . 


yu A suit of drmMor | DR. 
from the dst crusagh | 


A” nee ait | 


A sini e 14 
Sy ANYTHING/ me 


WILLIAM. ‘BRADLEY 
Ss T U DIOS§ D 


318 West 43rd Street, New York 44t 
Phone Longacre 4397 


























Color Wheels 
Color Mediums 
Connectors 
Plugging Boxes 
Music Stands 
Footlights 
Borderlights 

Strip Lights lighting. 
Stage Effects 
Sciopticons 


Floor Pockets 


Wall Pockets Write for 
Dimmers you are part 
Switchboards 
Pipe Clamps ence will be 
Stage Cable least cost. 
Cable Supports 


Sketch Lamps 
Scenic Effects 
Carbons 


Arc Lamps 
Supplies 








Spotlights peieeaaians 

Hendeigies B eo appeals of players are intensified, scenic 
illusions take on the realisms of life, and audiences are 
enthralled by the vividness of the play. 

If your stage is adequately equipped with Kliegl stage 
lighting specialties—then your opportunities for creat- 
ing beautiful lighting effects are unlimited—for the 
Kliegl line includes every conceivable form of equipment 
and apparatus for theatrical, decorative or spectacular 


America’s foremost producers prefer Kliegl stage 
lighting devices because of their practical, economical, 
and dependable features. 


in stage lighting to our engineers—their years of experi- 


KLIEGL 


Lenses UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE sme Co.., Inc. 


32! West 50th Street 


the proper use ot stage illumination, emo | 








available literature on any items in which 
icularly interested—or refer your problems 





helpful ir securing the best results at the 








NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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for the STAGE 
DRAPERY OR COSTUMES 


Every Type of Fabric for 
Theatrical Requirements 
> 
Special Department for 


Opera Hose, Leotards, 
Tights, Trunks, etc. 


"Short cuts to Costuming” mailed free. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Samples and Catalogs 


DAZIAN'S, Inc. 


44th St.E. cf B’way, New York, N.Y. 











Y 0 U R problems may be an- 


swered by the use of 


S T A C E our scientifically de- 
signed and highly ef- 
LIGHTING ficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 
Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 















P< 
L— 
SWIMMING A LA DEAUVILLE 


PARK CENTRAL 
SWIMMING POOL 


Open to the Public 
8 A. M. to Midnight 


GET A REAL 


yy 











LITTLE THEATRE 
BUSINESS DIRECTORS 


@ Once each year in the Tributary 
Theatre Annual, opportunity is offered 
Little Theatres for a special listing in 
the National Little Theatre Directory 
section. This is not editorial but paid 
advertising at a low rate ($7.00). An 
average of 50 Little Theatres take 
space annually. A greater number 
will no doubt wish to be included this 
year, as over 10,000 copies of the 
"1931 Year Book" will be sold—a large 


increase over 1930. 


Send in vour listing now! 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West 57th Street New York 


SUN - TAN FREE 
With Every Swim 


Under the World's Largest 
Ultra-Violet Ray Sun-Lamp 


NEW YORK'S NEWEST e LARGEST 
CLEANEST AND SAFEST SWIM- 
MING POOL » es SS » 


The water, drawn from an Artesian 
well sunk 550 feet into the ground, is 
constantly changing and tested daily. 


Including SUIT, LOCKER, TOWELS 
Park Central Hotel-55th & 7th Av. 





























Old Fashioned Hospitality 
in a Modern Setting 


In the Grand Central Section, 10 minutes 

from Penn. Station, near Times Square, 

Fifth Avenue shops and _ important come 
mercial centres and theatres. 


Radio in Every Rooms 
Single Rooms $3 to $5 per day 
Double Rooms $4 to $6 per day 
S. Gregory Taylor, President Oscar W. Richards, Manager 


WOTELMONICLAL 


| $00 


Rooms 


800 Baths 






















A popular form, adapted to the use 
of every one, of the celebrated 


Century Dictionary 


The NO ew 
CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


This is a condensed and up-to-date 
rendering of the original Century Dic- 
tionary, a work long recognized as the 
most authoritative and scholarly diction- 
ary of the English language published in 
America. 





The new work contains an extensive 
vocabulary, with full treatment of the 
entries in simple language. It has also 
8 new supplements, dealing with Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms, Abbreviations, For- 
eign Words and Phrases, Proper Names, 


etc. 
Among the special features are: Thou- 
sands of New Words and Senses; 12,000 


Illustrative Quotations; 4,000 Pictorial 
Illustrations; 12 Plates in Color; and 
Large, Clear, and Readable Type. 


2 Handsome Quarto Volumes 
2,800 Pages Price $9.00 





Obtain from your bookseller; or send re- 














mittance to us; or write for information. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
J c 353 Fourth Ave. New York 
When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE Arts MONTHLY 








ner 


—_ 


ocean re 





1916 


(Quarterly 1916-1923) 


THEATR 


with over 2.000 illustrations 


Complete Sets 
f 


E ARTS 


1930 


(Monthly 1924-1930) 


— ARTS represents the only permanent and authoritative record of the 
past momentous years in the progress of the world theatre, giving by text and 
illustration a vivid account of dominant events from Broadway to Moscow. Theatre- 
lovers and theatre-workers will find in these sets a wealth of material dealing with 
playwriting, acting, directing, stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance. 











Theatre Arts Monthly 
1924 Complete 


Volumes VIII-XIV 
Bound in 14 books 


tions. 


Bound $100 
Unbound $75 





Theatre Arts complete in its monthly form. An 
invaluable foundation for a theatre library, con- 
taining many rare issues and over 1,500 illustra- plete set. 





1939 














Constitutes nearly as full a record as the com- 
A wealth of material for research, 
illustration, reference. 


Incomplete Sets 
Ninety-three issues 


from 


Volumes II-XIV 


Unbound $75 























THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

















American Authors 


and Dramatists 


should ensure that their 
rights are protected in 
Europe by becoming mem- 
bers of the Society of 
Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers. 


Full particulars may 


be obtained from 
The Secretary, 


Incorporated Society 
of Authors, 


11 Gower St., London, W.C.1 
England 
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42* 43° Streets West of Broadway 


A New and Better Hotel for Times Square 













Not alone new in construction and 
equipment, but new in conception of 
service and comfort to its guests. Di- 
rected by S. Gregory Taylor, who has 
made such enviable successes of the 
Hotels Montclair and Buckingham, 


Single Rooms 
with tub and shower 


$3, +4 and $5 


Double Rooms 


with tub and shower 
$a $ $ 
4, 5 ond 6 
A few terraced rooms and suites, 


exceptionally large closets, o@ 
an attractive monthly basis. 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts. 











CENTRAL UNION BUS TERMINAL _ 





LOCATED IN THE DIXIE HOTEL BUS CONNECTIONS FOR ALL POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL ¢f the 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 





Rocky Neck 
12th Season 
June 27—August 22 


Acting ¢ Production 


Theatre Performances 
twice a week 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 


HUGH A. ANDERSON, 
Executive Director 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 
AND TALKING PICTURES 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics — Pantomime 

Diction and Voice Production 
Mechanics of the Stage 
Public Performances 
Summer Course begins June 30, 1931 
Catalogue sent on request 


254 West 54th Street 














The 
CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 22-JULY 31 


GUEST ARTISTS: 


DRAMA 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, from two 


successful London seasons, including —— Hampden, Jessie Bonstelle, 
For Circular Address direction of “Othello” starring Paul atharine Cornell, Iden Payne. 
¢.M. EVANS F. D. CUNNINGHAM Robeson, “Journey's End", ‘Unknown 526 Hudson Street New York City 
112 Charles Street Boston, Mass. Warrior’, etc. WaAtkins 9-8329 
DANCE 


LORE DEJA, six years associated with 

Mary Wigman, Germany, Associate- 

director of Wigman Summer School 

1929. 

AND MEMBERS OF OUR REGULAR 
TEACHING STAFF 


Delightful climate — week ends may be 
spent in fascinatiny excursions on 
Puset Sound; mountain resorts, numer- 
ous lakes within easy access of the city. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
DEPT. B-3 


FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 14 




















The 


THEATRE 
IN THE WOODS 


Boothbay Harbor : 
An Unusual Summer School of Acting 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Real Acting: 8 productions in 8 weeks 


Maine 


Write for Booklet with endorsements by 








Pp Dean 





RICE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
AND THEATRE WorKSHOP 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 
The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


20th Year 


Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Di- 

rection. Professional Company play- 

ing every night. Land and water 
sports, 


Enroll Now for 1931 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


























| Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 SEATTLE WASHINGTON 285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 
TMD ji LAME BERENS TEE 
— 
. . 7 . 
Music e Drama e Physical Education Schootof 
al ‘ ‘“ “s 
WILLIAMS SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION DRAMAT IC ART 
/ r . Courses in Acting Play Producing 
ADRIAN M. NEWENS, Director i Teaching Directing Entertaining | 
_ Professional Director—Teaching Staff Liberal Arts instruction in English, etiens on on a. Acting ae 
includes twenty well-known instructors. Languages, History and Education. Radio Broadcasting 
Instruction in all the technical phases Graduates in demand. Develops Personality 
of dramatic and platform art. ae : ‘ en ras through training in Ex- 
Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice pression. General Cultural 
Teachers’, Dramatic, and College rraining—Diction—Pronunciation. Education. 
Graduate Courses, providing choice of Popular and Inspirational Summer Children’s Department 
three or four years in length. School. Session opens June 22. Day and Evening 
7. Ter — : = Pati Summer Session, July 6-August 15 
connentre: Gymnasium, Dormitories. ad pc ey opens October 1. Writ Fall Term Begins October 12 
Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- seitia For Catalog Address Secretary 
ing— Dancing—Fencing—Stage Cr: Wi -ark , ‘. = ; aa 
cing Fencing—Stage Craft 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City 









































THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 


School 7 Theatre 


SUMMER SESSION 
— Curriculum designed 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 
Dramatics and Speech 

















at Riverside Drive 


Co0-educational especially to meet needs of teach- 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago A COURSE IN ACTING ers, directors and graduate students 
Courses Day and Evening Classes seeking new contacts and a fresh 


viewpoint on their own problems 
. .. Courses in all essential subjects 
pertaining to the Theatre . . . En- 
rollment limited . . . Write General 
Manager for information. 
Summer Session opens July 1st 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 


Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 


Department 3 ° Pasadena, California 


All students act each 
week in studio productions. 


Play Production—Pantomime—Story 
Telling — Speech — Phonetics—Voice— 
Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
Appreciation of Literature. 
est known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
4 yr. courses. Complete training 
in Speech Arts. Homelike dor- 
mitory. 40th year. 


Summer School Starts June 22 
Address REGISTRAR 

Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 

- Chicago 


a 


Work sponsored by: 

Eve Le Gallienne 

Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 
Teacher of Alice Brady 


Summer Course Begins July 6th 
Fall Term Begins October Sth 
Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-8345 





























| OE IBLE LEESON BIE a me 
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RIP VAN WINKLE PLAYERS 


(Summer Stock} 


HAINES FALLS-IN-CATSKILLS 


Also the 


REPERTORY PLAYERS 


(New York) 


STUDENTS CONSIDERED 


LOUIS HALLETT 


1658 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








SARA 
MILDRED 
STRAUSS 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF THE 


CONCERT DANCE 
ANNOUNCES 


SUMMER COURSES 
WITH CERTIFICATE 


Strauss School of the Dance 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Circle 7-441] 











Mn. Bn. A, Mn, Le, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ln. Mn, Lr. 





School of the Wharf Theatre 
PROVINCETOWN 


“*Learn to act by acting”’ 
Production..Stanley Pratt 
Acting ....Boris Glagolin 
Diction..... Edith Warman 
Stagecraft .G. A. McFadden 
Stagecraft... Elmer Hall 
Dean ......Marie Thienes 











In conjunction with Brandon Tynan and 
the WHARF PLAYERS who present nine 
productions. 
8 weeks beginning June 29th 
Address 
Margaret Hewes, 404 E. 59th St. 
VOlunteer 5-1995 New York City 





Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


[ RONNY JOHANSSON 


JOHN MARTIN 
ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EURYTHMICS 
BODY TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
Summer Courses July 6-31 
Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
AShland 4-2090 
STuyvesant 9-1500 
RAE She too ALE IT HORN IE 








A Personal Message from 
TED SHAWN 
FLORENCE ROGGE 
BILL ROBINSON 


"We have for you what we believe is the 
most versatile yet thorough dance course, 
planned to give you the fullest benefit of our 
experience to further your own success." 

THREE STAR SUMMER COURSE 

for Teachers, Producers and Dancers 

June 15-July 11 Hotel Savoy Plaza New York City 
Twenty-five complete routines. 
Complete Course $200 
Lectures by Leonidoff $50 extra 
For Booklet and all particulars address: 

TAYLOR-KAY MANAGEMENT 





148 East 47th Street New York City 











American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MUDERN EDUCATION FOR 
RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 


Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 
Certificate provides New Profession 
for College and Music’ Sudents. 
Summer Schools at the New York 
Institute and at Lucerne in Maine 

from June li7th to August 28th. 

Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 


9 E. 59th St., N. Y., VOlunteer 56-1357 




















Under Mary Wigman's personal super- 
vision. . . . Courses for dancers, amateurs 
and -teachers in the only authoritative 
American school to teach the Wigman 
method of the modern dance. . . . Starts 


coer. et. cs 
113 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 


Write for curriculum. . . 





THE ART of the DANCE 


Essays by 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited, with an introduction, by 
SHELDON CHENEY 


Twenty singularly suggestive essays, 
constituting not only a unique contribu- 
tion to the subject but a trenchant 
document in the history of Modern Art. 
With thirty-three illustrations and 
photographs 


Limited Edition—$7.50 Per Copy 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. Publishers 
119 West 57th St. New York 
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SCHOOL A 
OF N 
THEATRE D CE 
THEIR DANCE ARTS & THEORIES 
MODERN GERMAN DANCE 
MIME-MOVEMENT FOR ACTORS 
OPPORTUNITY FOR PERFORMING 
with Concert Group 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR 
DANCE TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
STUDENTS 


Booklet on Request 





Performances throughout the 
summer at the 


INTIMATE THEATRE | 


105 West 56th St., Phone Circle 7-634 


SOREL 

















@ WRITE FOR DETAILS 
OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TALENTED PUPILS » INTENSIVE 
COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE, FROM STAGE 10 | 
CREATIVE » INCLUDING TEACH | 





ERS NORMAL COURSES * 
THROUGHOUT THE SUM. 
MER IN THE WORLD'S HIGH: 
EST STUDIO, BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL, CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK CITY » ' 




















